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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
The special cut paper pattern designs, which have been 
discontinued for the remainder of the summer, will be reau med 
at the beginning of September, with the opening of the au- 
tumn fashion seaaon 


— Red Cross and all the other organizations for re- 
lief and aid of the wounded and suffering now see 
their labors appreciated ‘and their efforts tell. The news- 
papers have told of the efficient work of Miss Clara Barton 
and the Red Cross supply ship Strte of Texas, That ship, 
after long waiting, left Key West for Cuba on June 20, 
reported at Santiago, and was sent on by Admiral Samp- 
son to Guantanamo Bay, where it arrived on June 25 
Finding no work th re, it returned to Siboney, where it 
offered help to the hospitals. The American surgeons at 
first declined assistance, but General Garcia thankfully 
accepted offers of aid for the Cuban hospital at Siboney, 
which was immediately taken in hand by five Red Cross 
nurses, who did such a work of cleansing there, and so 
transformed the appearance of things, and ministered so 
effectually to the comfort of the wounded Cubans, that 
the wounded Americans got word of it, and clamored 
for like ministrations. Then the American army sur 
geons, seeing the quality of the help offered them, showed 
themselves ready to accept all that could be given them, 
and a Red Cross hospital was opened with twenty -four 
beds. Immediately, too, as the result of hard fighting, 
there came a lively demand for the relief stores of the 
State of Texas. Commander McCalla at Guantanamo called 
for rations by wholesale to feed refugee Cubans, and 
got them, and from the same source at Siboney exceed. 
ingly opportune provision was made for 400 or 500 sick 
and wounded men who were brought down from the 
front near Santiago. Miss Barton and some of her coad 
jutors went to the front with supplies, near Santiago, and 
found pressing need of their services on the field, and after 
the sea-fight the Red Cross nurses and surgeons were call 
ed aboard the Harvard to attend the wounded Spaniards 
from the sunken Spanish ships. The last word from the 
State of Texas at this writing tells of her entering Santiago 
Harbor after the capitulation, where it was hoped that 
what remained of her supplies could be promptly landed. 
Some of her doctors and nurses had caught the fever, 
but Miss Barton's messages about them were reassuring, 
though the presence of fever compels the warning to send 
no more nurses who are not immune 

There seems no question but that Miss Barton and the 
organization which she leads have been able to be at the 
right place at the right time, and do work which amply 
justifies all the preparations made and «il the hopes of 
tlie friends of the Red Cross. Now that Santiago and 
eagtern Cuba are ours, the way is open for a great work 
of relief, in which the Red Cross is taking part. Red Cross 
co-operation, too, in the care of our sick and wounded sol- 
diers is likely to be more ensily managed than heretofore, 
though, now that fever has shown itself, that part of the 
work will have to fall to doctors and nurses who are 
immune 


Ow July 17 the subscriptions to the Red Cross Fund 
reported in New York amounted to $115,000, and the 
fund was increasing at the rate of about $2500 a day 
Up to July 16 the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Associa 
tion had collected $130,000. These sums appear small 
when contrasted with the daily expenditures of the gov 
ernment on the war, but work of immense value is made 
possible by them 


ALLusIOn was made in the Bazar last week to the 
‘‘endiless-chain” enterprise of Miss Schenck of Babylon, 
Long Island, and its extraordinary results. As late as 
July 16 the endless-chain letters were reported to be 
pouring in on Miss Schenck at the rate of 10,000 a day, 
nad though the number (100) of the series which should 
have ended the chain hadbeen reached, there was no ap- 
preciable cessation to the letters, The published entreaty 
of Miss Schenck’s grandfather to the American people to 
break the chain seems not to have had much effect, and 
perhaps the young lady's correspondents feel towards 
her a little as John Gilpin felt towards his mare when he 
said, 

"Twas for vour pleasure I came here, 
You shall go home for mine. 

A Boston lad, a banker's son, has started an endless 

chain for the benefit of the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid 
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Association, but Miss Schenck’s experience is not likely 
to be duplicated. One secret of it probably is that the 
letters in her series reached thousands of persons who had 
done nothing for the war, and were willing to give any 
good war cause half an hour of time and a trifle in mon- 
ey. The Red Cross auxiliary work and similar under- 
takings seem to be confined to comparatively few cities, 
and not to have spread throughout the country. It is 
active in San Franciseo, where a relief-ship is being made 
ready to sail for Manila. But San Francisco has been 
stirred by the sight of soldiers, and has done a great deal 
for their comfort. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Evening Post, who writes 
about St. Louis and its growth and characteristics, won- 
ders at the end of his letter whether the American people 
will ever stop building cities and turn their efforts to 
making rural life more attractive and profitable. ‘‘ Will 
there ever come a time,” he asks, “ when, instead of boast- 
ing of the miles of asphalt pavements in our cities, we can 
describe the excellence of the country roads? When, in- 
stead of talking of the colleges and high-schools in the 
towns, we can be proud of the education given to farmers’ 
sons and daugliters in the country schools?’ A time when 
farm life will cease to imply loneliness, drudgery, and in- 


_telleetual stagnation, and when to live in the country that 


God has made will be thought better than to live in the 
towns that man has built?” He has painted the country 
rather blacker than is fair, because he happened to have 
been speaking of the rural population of Missouri, which 
he described as in strong contrast to the population about 
Chicago, in that it is ‘‘ aggressively stupid and resists all 
progress.” Country life generally throughout the United 
States does not contrast so very disadvantageously with 
life in cities, and thousands—yes, millions—of Americans 
who might live in town stay in the country from prefer- 
ence. Yet the towns multiply and increase, and the more 
ambitious of our citizens seem steadily to gravitate tow- 
ards them. The reason is that the centres of population 
give opportunities for profitable employment which the 
country cannot match. It is easier to make money in the 
cities, and that is, crudely speaking, the reason why the 
cities grow. There are plenty of people who would glad- 
ly live in the country if they could make as good a living 
there as they can in town. Cities have their drawbacks, 
especially for the poor. There is elbow-room in the coun- 
try, and chances for children to grow up sturdy and able 
to make their way in life. Life on a farm in this country 
is doubtless livelier in many particulars than it was fifty 
yearsago. Farmers have more newspapers, more books, 
better machines, better wagons, better clothes, better food, 
and, generally speaking, better roads than they did then. 
They need not necessarily stagnate. If they are superior 
people, they live lives that are at least as broad as the 
average life in towns. But the excellent roads that the 
Post's correspondent wants to see, and the abatement of 
loneliness and drudgery, will be likely to come only as 
a consequence of increased population and better prices 
for farm products. As it is, the country schools ought 
to be good, and doubtless are pretty good in the more 
prosperous districts. 


It is possible that we may see an improvement in 
conditions in the country from the development of the 
tendency of persons who have made fortunes in town to 
betake themselves to country life and agricultural pur- 
suits. There is a tendency of that nature already, 
and. the growth of it is interesting to watch. What 
qualifies it somewhat disadvantageously is the pro- 
pensity of our rich people to herd together even when 
they get out of town. Few of them have the strength of 
mind to make a centre for themselves. Most of them 
want neighbors of their own sort, and want to be sure of 
entertainment. Nowadays the country still drains into 
the towns, and doubtless it always will. But if wealth 
continues to accumulate (and men don’t decay), we may 
see a strengthening of the counter-current from brick and 
stone back to earth and grass. 


An obstacle to the development of this counter-current 
which some observers notice with apprehension is the 
growing propensity of rich Americans to have houses in 
Europe. It is not uncommon now for rich American fam- 
ilies to have establishments in London or in Paris, or 
both, and elsewhere in Europe besides. Some men whose 
property interests in this country are enormous, and who 
ought to be typical American millionaires, live abroad al 
together. Other families in like circumstances spend so 
much time across the seas that it seems only a question of 
time when they will give up all resistance to transatlantic 
attractions. Some of us are disposed to be nervous about 
these migrations and transfers; but let us have patience 
and possess our souls in confidence. Our wandering 
brethren will all come back in time, or if they don't their 
children will, provided their children have stamina enough 
to be of importance anywhere. American citizenship is 
not losing either valne or attractiveness in these days. 
The Americans who live abroad have no future. There 
is no career for them there—nothing but amusement. But 
amusement grows tiresome after a while, and deeper de- 
sires and aspirations reassert themselves. This country and 
its future and its developments are getting too interesting 
to be abandoned by people who are sound enough and 
strong enough to be worth keeping. 


One of the best known architects we have had among 
us was authority for saying that no woman in the country, 
and few artists, had the knowledge of architecture and 
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household decoration possessed by Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt, now Mrs, O. H. P. Belmont. In questions of 
taste she was pronounced to be without a peer, and to 
this was added a knowledge of the best things produced 
in famous art periods, which not only made her of enor- 
mons Value as an assistant, but an intelligent and delight- 
ful patron as well. Some of this knowledge Mrs. Belmont 
has now applied to the building of her new home at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island. A barren waste of land has, under 
skilled direction, been transformed within a year into one 
of the most beautiful and satisfactory places to be found on 
that island, or indeed in this country. She has personally 
superintended the laying out of her grounds, going out in 
all weathers, with high boots and a short gown. The 
only part of the place which, by authorities in landscape- 
gardening, is pronounced not entirely satisfactory is that 
which she left to the artist. Her admirers insist upon 
having this well understood, the outside criticism being 
an easy and frequent one to make—that criticism which 
is done with a shrug of the shoulders and a hint that a 
woman of so much wealth must find it easy to exercise 
good taste, since she can afford to buy the possessors of 
it to do the work for her. 

Mrs. Belmont’s piazza at Hempstead is to be a model 
of its kind. It is of enormous dimensions, being, it is 
said, some fifty feet long and very wide. It is on the 
opposite side of the house from the approaches to it, which 
is where all piazzas to be used by a family ouglit to be. 
As the house is to be used in winter, there is no permanent 
roof which would shade the windows, its place being 
taken by awnings of green jean—a color which gives a 
charming and reposeful shade, but a color and material 
for which Mrs. Belmont had to battle with her awning- 
makers, who insisted that they had never been used before. 
The floor is paved with brick, and over these are laid rugs 
of matting and materials adapted to out-door use. The 
appropriate has been observed, too, in the furniture which 
is set out on it. But that which adds its distinctive and 
charming note is the arrangement of the flowers, At 
given intervals huge bronze pots of pinks and geraniums 
are set out along the piazza railing. The dignity and re- 
serve of these decorations and the charm of the color are 
said to be quite indescribable. We all know too little as 
yet in this country about piazzas, or about how to use 
them, probably because we know so little about where 
and how they should be built. The front porches of our 
country towns are a poor makeshift. They bring the 
family life spent on them out into the very eye of the 
public, and where the public can be spied upon, and they 
destroy the most desirable of all the privileges of a well- 
ordered social and domestic life—that of preserving the 
sanctities and the privacy of the home. With a few more 
good examples like that set by Mrs. Belmont, our piazzas 
may in time be made all that they should be. 


THE summer hotels and cottages are now full. Newport, 
Bar Harbor, Southampton, and Lenox have each its com- 
plement of old habitués and strangers. Many of these 
persons are, if not exactly intimates in winter, at least ac- 
quaintances who interchange certain social functions, and 
who are in the habit of meeting one another on more or less 
friendly terms. But when the spring opens they sepa- 
rate, governed in their choice of a summer home by indi- 
vidual tastes and limitations, which, by general consent, 
seem to be each man’s privilege to indulge when warm 
weather sets in. It is the exercise of this privilege, no 
doubt, which gives to every summer colony the distinct 
personal note or character to which we have just alluded. 
At any rate, the most careless of observers must have noted 
for himself not only this difference between them all, but 
a certain pride in them as well. At Southampton they 
have settled down with the conviction that good feeling 
and comradeship prevail, and that without the ostenta- 
tion which characterizes some other places they are able 
to get out of life all that it can yield in the way of both 
comfort and pleasure. Bar Harbor prides itself on its tra- 
ditions, and in its proud evolution from the free-and-easy 
laxity of other years; it still believes that it has retained 
some understanding af how to combine the old freedom 
and joy of out-door life with the exactions of the conven- 
tional, to which no other place along the const can lay 
claim. Newport, by common consent, is regarded as a 
distinct world in itself, with its own standards of excel- 
lence, and the ability to maintain these without the neces- 
sity of regarding those which govern in any other place— 
the test par excellence of a social supremacy. 

And yet, although each community prides itself on its 
distinctive quality and its unlikeness to others, individuals 
who compose it find themselves obliged to yield them- 
selves, after a little, to the prevailing tone, so that real in- 
dependence of life is lacking. This independence, indeed, 
is never possible, and the only persons who find it in sum- 
mer are those whose establishments are in remote neigh- 
borhoods, away from the dominating influence of commu- 
nities and distinct ‘‘ sets.” 


Tue question of noises in a city, and especially here in 
town where they are of peculiar malevolence, has engaged 
the attention not only of those who make vigorous protest 
against them, but of scientific persons as well, who are 
busy in inventing instruments by which the vibrations 
can be carried away and their effect upon us weakened. 
Unnecessary and ugly noise seems to many of us to par- 
take of the quality of asin. It is more like a stab in the 
dark than anything else to which it may be compared. 
For the deed is done, the air disturbed, and the nerves of 
each individual who by chance finds himself within reach of 
the sound waves are necessarily affected, and this while the 
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individual who has created the disturbance has escaped even 
beyond identification. The discordant shriek of a steam. 
engine has aroused a nervous invalid, the rattle of a num- 
ber of iron rails on a truck has rasped one’s ear-drums, 
the lond youth has shocked us with a vulgar guffaw, and 
each delinquent has gone bis way and left us to suffer 
without a word, and, worse than all, without any telltale 
mark on himself to prove his own responsibility. It is all 
very Ghsy to say that one must bea worn-out and decrepit 
individual to be so sensitive and so serious in protest. But 
when conversation is interrupted, sleep disturbed, the 
matter becomes serious. And thee is another side of the 
question which makes of ita grave one. One can never 
lose sight of the fact that the noisy individual is willing 
to disturb others, and therefore to portray unenviable 
traits in himself. And it is hardly an exaggerated sense 
of right and wrong which makes the issue in regard to 
noise. We live in aday when something more is consid 

ered in legal economics than material injuries. Not long 
since, in England, a case was reported in which a drunken 
father was held responsible because his frequent and long- 
continued potations had worn upon the nervous natures 
of his children, afflicting their finer sensibilities. 
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}ARIS dressmakers always make red gowns for sum- 
mer wear, and some of the prettiest things they had 

to show this week when we went in for some sea-sile 
gowns were frocks in that color of foulard, and of all sorts 
of veilings, and of that new material whose name I never 
can remember, but which sounds sometling like linoleum. 
It isa very good-looking material, half silk and half wool, 
but for that matter so are a large part of all the summer 
stuffs one secs. The supple, undulating, clinging skirts 
have tried to lure women to the universal wearing of crépe 
de Chine. Asthis would mean a general bankruptcy for 
the civilized world, the attractive imitations of this fasci- 
nating fabric are endless. One “linoleum” gown was 
made with a péplum bordered with a quaint embroidery, 
about an inch wide, of black on a white ground. The 
waist was cut décolleté, and worn over a chemisetie form 
ed of tiny ruffles made of white gauze ribbons edged with 
black. The péphim came down in a point —are not pé 
plums always pointed ?—over a shaped ruffle, also border- 
ed with black and 
white embroidery. 

Let me say, in 
passing, that the 
prettiest fronts for 
jackets and boleros 
and all such things 
are now made of 
mousseline de soie 
entirely covered 
with ruffles of rib 
bon gauze about 
half an inch wide, 
which comes with 
asatinedge. Cra 
yats are built of the 
same thing, with 
microscopic __rib- 
bons; and such 
dainty cravats are 
seen with the ends 
passed through a 
deep shirred knot 
—if you can call it 
a knot. 

A red and white 
foulard, .that I 
found Very pretty 
and simple for 
mornings, had the 
waist décolleté—of course, to begin with, the décolleté 
pointed. The lower part was laid in pointed folds, which 
were left loose to form a ruffle down the front. The yoke 
was made of tucks of fine batiste, with a lingerie cravat 
of the same; and the skirt also had folds laid in the ma- 
terial forming a point in front. 
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Lingerie neck-ties and cravats are worn more and more. 
The latest and daintiest thing with summer frocks is a 
shell neck-tie, tied in a bow in front, of batiste, with the 
narrowest possible hem, often of pale pink or blue or 
mauve, and sometimes with fine French needle-work in 
the corners. For neck-wear, as well as the boas of plumes 
and marabout and fours de cou of taffeta, one begins to sce 
no end of long scarfs of mousseline de soie with shirrings 
in groups. ‘These, it is said, will be worn all through the 
autumn with early cloth gowns. Ruches of taffeta fringed 
with feathers are seen, very voluminous behind, so as to 
cover the shoulders, and coming down to a point in front. 

The painted dresses of which I wrote you before are 
coming in more and more. At the last premiére at the 
Francais, Mile. Muller wore a lovely toilette of white faille 
painted with bluets in columns. Over this was thrown a 
veil of white mousseline de soie with maline insertions. 
Three little shirred ruches of mousseline de soie bordered 
the edge of the skirt. The corsage was also painted, with 
revers draped with chiffon. A sash of sky-blue ribbon 
was tied around the waist, with long ends in the back. 

Another very elegant gown that I noticed lately was of 
white point d’esprit over yellow mousseline de soie. The 
bottom of the skirt was trimmed with endless little ruffles 
of the point edged with a comet ribbon. The corsage was 
of the same tulle over straw-colored chiffon, draped @ la 
vierge over a transparent guimpe, from which sprang long 
scarfs of yellow crépe de Chine, draped at the belt, and 
falling in long ends behind. A tiny turquoise studded 
here and there the spots of the point, and the sash was 
passed through a turquoise buckle. 





The ingenuity of applications this year seems to know 
no end. A gown of white damassé is woven with a single 
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stalk of white roses in the centre of each breadth for its 
entire design. It opens over a tablier of white tulle, upon 
which is appliquéd a branch of the same dainty flowers 
cut out of the damask. A long garland of artificial roses 
and green leaves falls gracefully down one side of the skirt, 
and also crosses the draped corsage in tulle and silk. 

This same idea can be carried out in all sorts of ways, 
and for evening dresses French women with their dainty 
fingers throw flowers cut out of silk or damask or satin, 
over any sort of a 
tablier, and button- 
hole-stitch them 
down with light 
touches. The same 
flower naturally 
forms the garniture 
of the bodice. Oth- 
er enterprising wo- 
men, with time to 
spend on needle- 
work, arrange pat- 
terns in appliquéd 
flowers on their 
gowns, and outline 
them -with little 
bouillons of mousse- 
linede soie. Sucha 
pretty crépe de 
Chine that I saw 
after this fashion 
had the lower part 
of the waist laid in 
horizontal folds, 
fitting perfectly 
smooth, like a prin- 
cesse dress. The up 
per part was a 
square décolleté 
opening over a pleated guimpe of silk gauze, the edge 
finished with bouillons. From the shoulders came down 
on each side incrustations of large and very decorative 
leaves, which finished in tendrils over the pleated part, 
and then formed the outline of a tiny tablier below the 
waist, running quite up to the belt in the back. The 
lower part of the skirt had three rows of bouillons put on 
in large waves. The whole effect was charming. 





The newest fashions are tending towards les jupes re- 
lerés, \owards two skirts, one slightly caught up or cut 
away. And long, long coats are coming in, quite to the 
knees, though those have never taken well with Parisians. 
And nothing is more worn still than boleros. Little point- 
ed wraps are among the most attractive of the summer 
styles, little silk affairs, like tiny shawls, covered with 
rows of black lace insertion over white, alternating with 
puffs of white mousscline de soie, and edged with frills of 
black lace over white. 

Among the pretty things worn in the Bois lately, we 
noticed a gown of violet fleurs de laine made with a cui- 
russe of white taffeta, with incrustations of lace fastening 
on the left side with knots of black velvet and tulle. 
Belt and collar of the same. Another gown that was 
rather odd had the waist and skirt trimmed exactly alike, 
with a pointed piece of guipure, tapering at the bottom, 
edged all around with a ruffle of mousseline de soie fast- 
ened on the shoulders with knots of velvet. 

Another gown had a long redingote worn over a velvet 
skirt, with a little double ruffle down the front that 
widened to a large double ruffle that fell away on each 
side from off the rounded fronts of the garment—a very 
smart, but, to my thinking, thoroughly ugly affair. 

I have never known things so hard to describe as the 
toilettes of this year. All the variety, as I am sure I 
have written you before, is in the hopelessly indescriba- 
ble evolutions of skirts 

Among the prettiest new hats are what is called the 
“Belle Empress Eugénie.” A charming one that I saw 
was turned down before .and behind, and caught up on 
the sides by three white roses with green hearts, Around 
the crown was a torsade of white mousseline de soie envel- 
oped with tulle point d’esprit, from which sprang a black 
aigrette falling towards the back. Lovely summer hats 
are nothing but masses of flowers falling over the brim 
and down the leftside. And this is really everything new 
I can think of for to-day. We go to a lot of interesting 
things this week, and are sure to get some attractive ideas. 

The first sketch 
represents a gown 
of red foulard dot- 
ted with black, in- 
crusted with gui- 


pure forming a 
pointed collar in 
front, and worn 


over a tucked linen 
vest. 


Hat, from Re- 
boux, of while 
rice straw,trimmed 
with dandelion 


puffs, veiled with 
white tulle. 


The second 
sketch shows the 
back of the first 


and the attractive 
way in which the 
lace is put on to 
form a point. 

The last drawing 
shows a charming 
frock from Leb- 
sohn, with a skirt 
of beige cloth and 
corsage of beige 
taffeta. The lower 
part of the waist is 
entirely shirred,cut 
by galloons of black and white silk. The yoke is of taf- 
feta embroidered with steel below a tiny yoke, and collar 
of pale blue mousseline de soie. 

The skirt, in beige cloth, is very long and supple, and 
trimmed with stitching. The hat, from Gelot, of Manila 
straw, is trimmed with pale blue plumes and a chou of 
black velvet. KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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WOMEN AND MEN, 
A LITERATURE WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


T is curious that the nation which is of all on earth the 
most exuberant and self-confident should be among 
all nations the most timid and depreentory. The two 
facts are visible side by side, but in different manifesta- 
tions. We Americans had a perfectly unbounded faith 
in our army and navy, even when we had them still to 
crente; but we are still meek and apologetic as to our 
literature, though we already have it. Cooper is still 
translated and retranslated into every European language; 
Poe might pass for a French writer by the frequency 
with which other French writers quote him; English 
authors still cite Emerson as their first and strongest in- 
tellectual stimulant; Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter still stands 
unique in power; yet the fellow-countrymen of these 
great writers still stand in meek deference because this 
nation has not, after all, produced Andrew Lang and 
Rider Haggard and Marie Corelli. The Vicar of Wake- 
field’s wholesome counsel 4o his daughters, ‘‘ Hold up your 
heads, girls,” has small weight in our literary criticism, 
whether as applied to girls or to boys. We are told that 
we have nothing to write about, and we accept it; that 
we have fo society, and we hold our tongues; that we 
have no seenery, and we meekly defer; that we have no 
literature, and we make no farther claim. What is most 
curions is that as we go farther West, where political 
self-esteem grows most overpowering, literary humility 
hecomes deepest, and we find the press in its criticisms 
ready to bring cringing to a fine art, calling it by the lofty 
name of ‘‘ cosmopolitanism,” and regarding it as a bit of 
mere “ provincialism ” if American literature ventures to 
hold up its head. 

Mr. Henry James, who has perhaps done as much as 
any one, in earlier days, to create this feeling of defer- 
ence, is now disposed to compromise a little, it would 
seem, and to recognize the value of a quality for the want 
of which his own fame is destined to prove ephemeral 
—that of local color. In a phrase touched with that 
somewhat brutal vigor into which this accomplished 
writer is sometimes betrayed he has labelled Mr. Hamlin 
Garland ‘‘ the soaked sponge of Wisconsin.” ‘* There are 
moments,” he patronizingly says, ‘‘in which we are tempt 
ed to say that there is nothing like saturation; to pro 
nounce it a safer thing than talent.” Now no nation in 
the world—except perhaps Rome in its decadence—ever 
absolutely refused to recognize the priceless worth of 
local color or the impossibility of counterfeiting it. The 
first and highest claim made for even Shakespeare by 
Englishmen is that he is so English; that the very fresh- 
ness and fragrance of his vocabulary comes from War- 
wickshire woods and lanes. 


With meaning won from him forever glows 
Each flower that England rears or star it knows. 


It is Shakespeare himself who gives to us the phrase 
‘*Native to the manner born,” and whether we read it 
manner or manor, the essential thing is the same. It is 
not necessary to construe the phrase !00 closely; migration 
in childhood may be equivalent to nativity; but the in- 
stunces are rare indeed of those who, having migrated in 
maturity, can ever make themselves at home, in a literary 
sense, either within the country of their birth or that of 
their transplantation. 

Whatever else a man may gain, in literature, by perma- 
nent migration to another country, be loses, beyond re- 
claiming, the privilege of local color. Whatever else Bret 
Harte may have obtained by long residence in England, 
he has lost the flavor of his own soil, so far as he ever had 
it; he simply goes on reproducing his first types, which 
were never, his neighbors said, very faithful to the figures 
around him, and are now as remote as the uniforms of the 
Continental army. Even later American events have so 
far slipped from bis mind that he speaks in The Two Amer- 
icans of the civil war as having lasted six years, instead 
of four. Mr. Harold Frederic, again, in a dozen years of 
London, has so unlearned American society as to make 
his most powerful story, The Damnation of Theron Ware, 
turn largelyeon the seduction by a Roman Catholic priest 
of a cultivated woman in his flock, who has covert meet- 
ings with him at a fashionable hotel—a situation which, 
however appropriate to the Mémoires de Casanova, is utterly 
foreign to American life. Nothing is more discouraging 
in our literature than to see our young men of talent, like 
Mr. Harland or Mr. Crane, availing themselves of the 
transitory prestige of some early success to transfer them- 
selves to London, where they can only produce a liter 
ature without a country; whatever its ability, it cannot 
have its roots in mother earth. With the painter whose 
country is his canvas it may possibly be different; he also 
needs models, he needs standards; but the literary artist 
needs only books, men, and nature; and of these the for 
mer are transportable everywhere, and the two others are 
local products, and must be studied on the spot. 

There can be no transplanting of local color. Let a 
man immerse himself for years in the sweet domestic verd- 
ure and the rolly-poly outlines of the English landscape, 
and no force of memory can enable him to reproduce the 
outlines of a Colorado canyon, or even of the White Moun- 
tains. His impressions have neither the freshness of youth 
nor the delighted interest of a newly arrived eye. He 
may succeed no better in his observations than Sir Edwin 
Arnold, who reported that there were no wild birds in 
America, because he saw few about the railway stations 
when he crossed the continent in midwinter; or Grant 
Allen, when he reported that there were no wild flowers 
in this country, because the early spring blossoms did not 
last all summer, but gave place to others. If, now, there 
is this difficulty in dealing with things permanent, how 
much more difficult to deal with the changing colors of 
American socicty, which is changing all the time! Even 
where it changes least, we find it impossible for mere vis- 
itors to report it. Thus the dialect of Kipling’s Cape Ann 
fishermen is a mere conglomerate of all American local 
dialects, Northern andSouthern, sea-shore and prairie— 
a language, in short, never yet heard in an actual dory. 
Yet even he, perhaps, would render it better than an 
American who, if born to it. had spent a life among Eng- 
lish costermongers and cockneys, forgetting the language 
of his earlier neighbors and never learning that of later 
ones. After all, there may be a country without a liter- 
ature—though we have not the misfortune to dwell in one 
—but there cannot be a literature without a country. 

THomas WENTWORTH Higernson. 
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SUMMER FASHIONS FOR MEN—TIES, COLLARS, AND 
SHIRTS, 
f Ne summer's ties have followed the lines laid down by the shirt patterns. Many 
of the shops are offering club or “ string” ties of the same design as the col 

ored shirts which they have in stock, Many of these are in linens and cotton, and 
are quite effective and showy, with bright broad stripes. This summer again there 
has been a revival of Madras and of brilliant plaids, to be made up in the small square 
bows, which have entirely taken the place of the “ butterfly.” These ties come 
with square ends, and the bow must have a reasonably large knot, and the tie 
must be rectangular. In the beginning of the summer there was a tendency to adopt 
the stending collar turned down at the ends, but as the warm weather set in with 
such torrid perseverance, the all-round turned-down collar became the favorite, and 
it will remain so to theend of the season. There is but little variation in the shapes 
from those of last year. The round-end collar has not as many admirers as the one 
which is perfectly square. This with the square bow is neat and smart, and well 
adapted for very warm days. Returning once more to the subject of ties, the old 
time foulards in blue and white seem to more than hold their own, and the white 
polka dot on a dark ground has now, as always, the call with men who dress well 
but quietly 

It is needless to say anything concerning the numerous ties, handkerchiefs, shirt 
patterns, and even hat- bands and, bathing-suits with the design of the stars and 
stripes. Patriotism and the love of the fiag of one’s country will always act against 
their adaption to such uses by any American gentleman. The shop windows are 
filled with such devices, but so far nonesbut the very vulgar have purchased them. 
The shirt patterns most in vogue are those with the wide stripes running across the 
bosom, blue and pink being the favorite colors. Just at present many of the shops 
are having their summer sales before the taking of stock and the opening of the 
1utumn goods. A man with an average figure need not have his shirts made to 
order, but can be well suited and well fitted by the ready-made garment. . The 
American shirt manufacturers have brought these to a state of almost absolute 
perfection, and every change in fashion is immediately copied. At several of the 
Broadway shops excellent shirts of blue or pink Madras, or even linen, with cuffs 
attached, can be bought for $150. One establishment on Fifth Avenue offered a 
short time ago a consignment of shirts—white linen with stripes of pink and blue, 
collars and cuffs attached—for $2. This was at the time when it seemed as if the 
only patterns to be worn were the broad blue and pink stripes on a ground-work of 
the same colors. However, shirts of this character are always useful, are con 
stantly coming into fashion, and are in much better form than the so-called negligee 
shirts with imitation mother-of-pearl buttons and detached cuffs and little pockets. 
I have seen some very nice white linen shirts with small black or blue figures, cuffs 
attached, very neat, for $1. In the number there were some extremely pretty with 
a broad blue stripe. At the same place—which is quite a well-known haberdasher’s 

there were solid colors, blue and écru, in Oxfords, cuffs attached, for the same 
price 

At the most fashionable establishment in New York there has been an attempt to 
introduce collars of the same color as the shirt. The Prince of Wales, who has 
taken to colored shirts this summer, has adopted this particular style. Of these 
there are some very pretty ones in drabs and blues, the collars being all-around 
turn-downs. A number of flannel shirts, to be worn with white collars and white 
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GARDEN-PARTY GOWN. 


Dotted Swiss muslin over pale lemon-yvellow silk. Waist and sleeves croes-tucked. Two bands of insertion 
and a frill come from the shoulders and taper down the front. Short unlined yoke of insertion. Bands of 
insertion at the top of the skirt and one at the foot heading a frill. Yellow satin collar and belt. 





linen cuffs—the latter attached—are used at the sea-side and in travelling. . The favorite f 
patterns are plaids, blues and greens, and the red tartan predominating. In many of the 

shops these command a high price, as they are supposed to be imported, but at several 

they can be had for $1 50 each. They are a good investment, as they are always smart, 

and are useful for golf, for wheeling, and athletic pastimes generally, besides being the very 

best and coolest to be worn in extremely hot weather. Several of the shops are also offer- 

ing very comfortable and well-made Madras pyjamas at $1 a suit. These are some of the 

midsummer bargains 


DAINTY NECK-WEAR. 

\ N unbecoming gown may often be redeemed and made possible by a dainty arrange 
i ment of fichu, searf, or tie at the neck. For instance, to women whose complexions 
have lost their first youthful freshness, and whose hair is turning gray, a gray dress is 
sometimes very trying, giving the wearer the effect of a dry moss clinging to a tree 
We know that look of withered and dimmed beauty which accentuates in a middle-aged 
countenance the passing of the years. Yet few women realize that the useful gray costume 
need not be abandoned, if only it be fully toned down or relieved at the neck and wrists | 
by a dead-black or soft white garniture of lace, or by a contrasting color of bright ribbon 
which will destroy the unfortunate monotony of tint 

Lace is so soft, so beautiful in itself, and so enriching in its effect on a woman's toi- 
lette that it should be utilized in liberal measure for house gowns and for all pretty 
costumes to be worn at home. Abundant use of lace and ribbon will rob any gown of : 
plainness and harmonize well with any stuff, however uncostly it may be ' 

Of course real lace is a treasure for queens, an heirloom to be handed from grandmother 
to granddaughter, a thing to be handled lovingly, cared for judiciously, and mentioned in 
one’s will. But no one need hesitate, except perhaps on a gorgeous gown of satin, bro 
cade, or velvet, to wear the really exquisite and elegant imitation or machine-made laces, 
which are as inexpensive as they are dainty. These laces answer every practical purpose, 
and are despised by no one who likes to have a daintily appointed wardrobe. 

Linen collars, always smart and jaunty, are appropriate with shirt-waists and cloth 
costumes, and carry with them a certain severity and stiffness, inseparable from their 
texture and their laundering. A girl may always safely wear linen at her neck, and so 
may a woman who is neither scrawny nor sallow. But linen collars are not quite com- 
fortable always—there are moments when one rebels against their uncompromising stiffness 
and their military precision of shape and fit. Besides this, there are collars and collars, and i 
the woman who prizes style will not rashly select a collar simply because it is cheap, or be i 
cause it is like the one her neighbor has adopted. Careful thought may well be given to 
the shape, size, and general air of a linen collar, and to the tie which accompanies it. 

When a young woman has a fastidious brother, or a comrade sufficiently intimate to be 
allowed in a friendly way to criticise her good points in dress, it is not at all a bad idea to 
ask his advice about the style of neck-wear she adopts. A man is not indifferent to the 
niceties of his sister's or his sweetheart’s toilette, and though his advice is often couched 
in somewhat off-hand terms, it is usually worth following, and his suggestions should at 
least be considered. 

A tall girl with a long swanlike neck may wear to advantage a scarf with a large 
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loose bow. Her short and plump friend with a head set low on her shoulders must not 
cx vinw sone» , . - 
BACH VIEW OF GARSEE-PARET GOWE. muffle herself up till she seems to have no neck to speak of. For her the narrowest band 
Horizontal hands of insertion on waist, tarning apward on shoulders. Corresponding bands on or cord is sufficient to mark the line where the dress ends. 


sleeves, Back of skirt very fall. Muslin sash with tucked ends edged with insertion and frills. A gentlewoman never tolerates soiled or flimsy or careless neck-wear. 
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1X. 

i Milrays staid through August,and Mrs. Milray 

was the ruling spirit of the great holiday of the sum- 
mer, at Middlemount. It was this year that the land 
lords of the central mountain region had decided to com 
pete in a coaching parade, and to rival by their common 
glory the splendor of the East Side and the West Side 
parades. The boarding-houses were to take part, as well 
as the hotels; the farms where only three or four summer 
folks were received were to send their mountain-wagons, 
and all were to be decorated,.with bunting. An arch 
draped with flags and covered with flowers spanned the 
entrance to the main street at Middlemount Centre, and 
every shop in the village was adorned for the event. 

Mrs. Milray made the landlord tell her all about coach 
ing parades, and the champions of former years on the 
East Side and the West Side, and then she suid that the 
Middlemount House must take the prize from them all 
this year, or she should never come near his house again 
He answered, with a dignity and spirit he rarely showed 
with Mrs. Milray’s class of custom, ‘‘I’m goin’ to drive 
our hossis myself.” 

She gave her whole time to imagining and organizing 
the personal display on the coach. She consulted with 
the other ladies as to the kind of dresses that were to be 
worn, but she decided everything herself; and when the 
time came she had all the young men ravaging the lanes 
and pastures for the golden-rod and asters which formed 
the key-note of her decorations for the coach. 

She made peace and kept it between factions that de- 
clared themselves early in the affair, and of all who could 
have criticised her for taking the lead perhaps none 
would have willingly relieved her of the trouble. She 
freely declared that it was killing her, and she sounded 
her accents of despair all over the place. When their 
dresses were finished she made the persons of her drama 
rehearse it on the coach-top in the secret of the barn, 
where none but the stable-men were suffered to see the 
effects she aimed at. But on the eve of realizing these in 
public she was overwhelmed by disaster. The crowning 
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glory of her composition was to be a young girl standing 
on the highest seat of the coach, in the character of the 
Spirit of Summer, wreathed and garlanded with flowers, 
and invisibly sustained by the ewelve months of the year, 
equally divided as to sex, but with the more difficult and 
painful attitudes assigned to the gentlemen who were to 
figure as the fall and winter months. It had been all 
worked out and the actors drilled in their parts, when the 
Spirit of Summer, who had been chosen for the inoffen 
siveness of her extreme youth, was taken with mumps, 
and withdrawn by the doctor’s orders. Mrs. Milray had 
now not only to improvise another Spirit of Summer, but 
had to choose her from a group of young ladies, with the 
chance of alienating and embittering those who were not 
chosen. In her calamity she asked her husband what she 
should do, without the least hope that he could tell her. 
But he answered promptly, ‘‘ Take Clementina; I'll let 
you have her for the day,’’ and then waited for the storm 
of her renunciations and denunciations to spend itself. 

‘To be sure,” she said, when this had happened, ‘it 
isn’t as if she were a servant in the house; and the posi- 
tion can be regarded asa kind of public function, any- 
how. I can't say that I’ve hired her to take the part, but 
I can give her a present afterwards, and it will be the 
same thing.” 

The question of clothes for Clementina Mrs. Milray de- 
clared was almost as sweeping in its implication as the ques- 
tion of the child’s creation. ‘‘ She has got to be dressed 
new from head to foot,” she said, ‘‘ every stitch, and how 
am I to manage it in twenty-four hours?” 

By a succession of miracles with cheese-cloth, and sash- 
es and ribbons, it was managed; and ended in a triumph 
so great that Mrs. Milray took the girl in her arms and 
kissed her for looking the Spirit of Summer to a perfec- 
tion that the victim of the mumps could not have ap- 
proached. The victory was not lastingly marred by the 
failure of Clementina’s shoes to look the Spirit of Sum- 
mer as well as the rest of her costume. No shoes at all 
would have been the very thing, but shoes so shabby and 
worn down at one side of the heel as Clementina’s were 
very far from the thing. Mrs. Milray decided that anoth- 
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er fold of cheese-cloth would add to the statuesque charm 
of her figure, and give her more height; and she was 
richly satisfied with the effect when the Middlemount 
coach drove up to the great veranda the next morning, 
with all the figures of her picture in position on its roof, 
and Clementina supreme among them. She herself mount- 
ed in simple, undramatized authority to her official seat 
beside the landlord, who in coachman’s dress, with a bou 
quet of autumnal flowers in his lapel, sat hoiding his gar 
landed reins over the backs of his six horses; and then the 
coach, as she intended it to appear in the parade, set out 
as soon us the turnouts of the other houses joined it. They 
were all to meet at the Middlemount, which was thickly 
draped and festooned in flags, with knots of evergreen 
and the first red boughs of the young swamp maples hold 
ing them in place over its irregular facade. The coach 
itself was a mass of foliage and flowers, from which it 
defined itself as a wheeled vehicle in vague and partial 
outline; the other wagons and coaches, as they drove 
tremulously up, with an effect of having been mired in 
blossoms about their spokes and hubs, had the unwieldi 
ness which seems inseparable from spectacularity. They 
represented motives in color and design sometimes taste 
less enough, and sometimes so nearly very good that Mrs. 
Milray’s heart was a great deal in her mouth, as they ar 
rived, each with its hotel cry roared and shrilled from a 
score of masculine and feminine throats, and finally spell 
ed for distinctness’ sake, with an ultimate yell or grow] 
But she had not finished giving the lady representative of 
a Sunday newspaper the points of her own tableau, be- 
fore she regained the courage and the faith in which she 
remained serenely steadfast throughout the parade. 

It was when all the equipages of the neighborhood had 
arrived that she climbed to her place; the ladder was taken 
away; the landlord spoke to his horses, and the Middle- 
mount coach led the parade, amid the renewed slogans, 
and the cries and fluttered handkerchiefs of the guests 
crowding the verandas. 

The line of march was by one road to Middlemount 
Centre, where the prize was to be awarded at the judges’ 
stand, and then the coaches were to escort the triumphant 
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vehicle homeward by another route, so as to pass as many 
houses on the way as possible. It was a curious ex- 
pression of the carnival spirit in a region immemorially 
starved of beauty in the lives of its people; and whatever 
was the origin of the mountain coaching parade, or from 
whatever impulse of sentimentality or advertising it came, 
the effect was of undeniable splendor and of phautasma- 
goric strap yeness 

Gregory watched its progress from a hill-side pasture 
as it trailed slowly along the rising and falling road. The 
songs of the young girls, interrupted by the explosion of 
hotel slogans and college cries from the young men, float- 
ed off to him on the thin breeze of the cloudless August 
morning, like the hymns and shouts of a saturnalian rout 
going in holiday procession to sacrifice to their gods. 
Words of flerce Hebrew poetry burned in his thoaght— 
the warnings and the accusals and the condemnations of 
the angry prophets; and he stood rapt from his own time 
snd place in a dream of days when the Most High stooped 
to commune face to face with His ministers, while the 
young voices of those forgetful or ignorant of Him called 
to his own youth; and the garlanded chariots, with their 
banners and theig streamers passed on the road beneath 
Lim and out of sight in the shadow of the woods beyond. 

When the prize was given to the Middlemount coach 
at the Centre the landlord took the flag and gallantly 
transferred it to Mrs. Milray, and Mrs. Milray passed it 
up to Clementina, and bade her, ‘‘ Wave it, wave it!” 

lhe village street was thronged with people that cheered 
and swung their hats and handkerchiefs to the coach as 
it left the judges’ stand and drove under the triumphal 
arch, with the other coaches behind it. Then Atwell 
turned his harses’ heads homeward, and at the brisker 
pace with which people always return from festivals or 
from funerals, he left the village and struck out upon the 
country road with his long escort before him. The erowd 
was quick to catch the courteous intention of the victors, 
and followed them with anplause as far beyond the vil- 
lage borders as wind and mb would allow; but the last 
noisy boy had dropped off breathless before they reached 
a balf-flnished house in ¢.e edge of some woods. A line 
of little children was drawn up by the road-side before it, 
who watched the retinue with grave eagerness, till the 
Middlemount coach came in full sight. Then they sprang 
into the air, and, beating their hands together, screamed, 
‘Clem! Clem! Oh, it’s Clem!" and jumped up and down, 
and a shabby-looking work-worn woman came round the 
corner of the house and stared up at Clementina waving 
her banner wildly to the children, and shouting unintelli- 
giile words to them. The young people on the coach 
joined! in response to the children, some simply, some 
ironically, aud one of the men caught up a great wreath 
of flowers which lay at Clementina’s feet and flung it 
down tothem; the shabby woman quickly vanished round 
the corner of the house again. Mrs. Milray leaned over 
to ask the landlord, ‘‘ Who in the world are Clementina’s 
friends?” 

‘* Why, don’t you know?” he retorted, in a bated voice. 
** Them’'s her brothas and sistas.” 

** And that woman—” 

‘The lady at the couna? That's her motha.” 

When the event was over, and all the things had been 
suid and said again, and there was nothing more to keep 
the spring and summer months from going up to their 
rooms to lic down, and the fall and winter months from 
trying to get something to eat, Mrs. Milray found herself 
alone with Clementina 

The child seemed. anxious about something, and Mrs. 
Milray, who wanted to go and lie down too, asked a litile 
impatiently, ‘* What is it, Clementina?” 

‘Oh, nothing. Ouly I was afraid maybe you didn’t 
like my waving to the children, when you saw how queea 
they looked.” Clementina’s lips quivered 

** Did any of the rest say anything?” 

‘I know what they thought. But I don’t care! I 
should do it right over again!” 

Mrs. Milray’s happiness in the day’s triumph was so 
great that she could indulge a generous emotion. She 
caught the girl in her arms. ‘I want to kiss you; I 
want to hug you, Clementina!” 


xX 

The notion of a dance for the following night to cele- 
brate the suceess of the house in the coaching parade 
came to Mrs. Milray over a Welsh rarebit which she gave 
at the close of the evening. The party was in the charge 
of Gregory, who silently served them at their orgy with 
an austerity that might have conspired with the viand it 
self aguinst their dreams, if they had not been so used to 
the gloom of his ministrations He would not allow the 
waitresses to be disturbed in their evening leisure, or kept 
from their sleep by such belated pleasures; and when he 
had provided the materials for the rarebit, he stood aloof, 
and left their combination to Mrs. Milray aud her chafing 
dish 

She had excluded Clementina on account of her youth, 
as she said to one of the fall and winter months,who came 
in late, and noticed Clementina’s absence with a‘ Hello! 
Anything the matter with the Spirit of Summer?” Clem 
entinan had become both a pet and a joke with these 
months before the parade was over, and now they clam- 
ored together, and said they must have her at the dance 
anyway. They were more tepidly seconded by the spring 
and summer months, and Mrs Milray said, ‘* Well, then, 
you'll have to all subseribe and get her a pair of dancing 
slippers.” They pressed her for her meaning, and she 
had to explain the fact of Clementina’s destitution, which 
that additional fold of cheese-cloth had hidden so well in 
the coaching tableau that it had never been suspected 
The young nen entreated her to let them each buy a pair 
of slippers for the Spirit of Summer, which she should 
wear in turn for the dance that she must give each of 
them; and this made Mrs. Milray declare that, no, the 
child should not come to the dance at all, and that she 
was not going to have her spoiled. But, before the party 
broke up, she promised that she would sce what-could be 
done, and she put it very prettily to the child the next 
day, and waited for her to say, as she knew she must, 
that she could not go, and why. They agreed that the 
cheese-cloth draperies of the Spirit of Summer were sur 
passingly fit for the dance; but they had to agree that 
this still left the question of slippers untouched. It re 
mained even more hopeless when Clementina tried on all 
of Mrs. Milray’s festive shoes, and none of her razor- 
points and high heels would avail. She went away dis- 
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appointed, but not yet disheartened ; youth does not so 
easily renounce a pleasure pressed to the lips; and Clem- 
eutina had it in her head to ask some of the table girls to 
help her out. Sbe meant to try first with that big girl 
who had helped her put on the shoe man’s bronze slip- 
pers; and she hurried through the office, pushing pur- 
blindly past Fane without looking his way, when he 
called to her in the deference which he now always used 
with her, ** Here’s a package here for you, Clementina— 
Miss Claxon,” aud he gave her an oblong parcel, address- 
ed in « hand strange to her. 

“Who is it from?” she asked innocently, and Fane re- 
plied with the same ingenuousness, ‘I'm sure I don’t 
know.” Afterwards he thought of having retorted, ‘I 
haven't opened it,” but still without being certain that he 
would have had the courage to say it 

Clementiua did not think of opening it herself, even 
when she was alone in her little room above Mrs. Atwell’s, 
until she had carefully felt it over, and ascertained that 
it was a box of pasteboard, three or four inches deep and 
wide and cight or ten inches long. She looked at the 
address again, ‘‘Miss Clementina Claxon,” and at the 
narrow notched ribbon which tied it, and noted that the 
paper it was wrapped in was very white and clean. Then 
she sighed, and loosed the knot, and the paper slipped off 
the box, aud at the same time the lid fell off, aud the shoe 
man’s bronze slippers fell out upon the floor. 

Either it must be a dream or it must be a joke; it could 
not be both real aud earnest; somebody was trying to 
tease her; such flattery of fortune could not be honestly 
meant. But it went to her head, and she was so giddy 
with it as she caught the slippers from the floor, and ran 
down to Mra. Atwell, that she knocked aguiust the sides 
of the narrow staircase. 

* What is it? What does it mean? Who did it?” she 
panted, with the slippers in her hand. ‘* Whe’e did they 
come from?” She poured out the history of her trying 
on these shoes, and of her present need of them, and of 
their mysterious coming, to meet her longing after it had 
almost ceased to be a hope. Mrs. Atwell closed with her 
iv an exultation hardly short of a clapping the hands. Her 
hair was gray, and the girl's hair still hung in braids down 
her back, but they were of the same age in their transport, 
which they referred to Mrs. Milray, aud joined with her in 
giud but fruitless wonder who had sent Clementina the 
shoes, Mrs. Atwell held that the help who had seen the 
girl trying them on had clubbed together and got them for 
her at the time; and had now given them to her for the 
honor she had done the Middiemount House in the parade. 
Mrs. Milray argued that the spring and summer monthg 
had seeretly despatched some fall and winter mouth to 
ransack the stores at Middlemount Centre for them. 
Clementinua believed that they came from the shoe man 
himself, who had always wanted to send them in the 
hope that she would keep them, and had merely happen 
ed to send them just then in that moment of extremity 
when she was helpless against them. Each conjecture 
involved improbabilities so gross that it left the field free 
to any opposite theory. 

Rumor of the fact could not fail to go through the 
house, and long before his day's work was done it reach- 
ed the chef, and amused him asa piece of the Boss's luck. 
He was smoking his evening pipe at the kitchen door 
after supper when Clementina passed him on one of the 
many errands that took her between Mrs. Milray’s room 
and her own, and he called to her: ‘‘ Boss, what's this I 
hear about a pair vo’ glass slippas droppin’ out the sky int’ 
Youa lup?” 

Clementina was so happy that she thought she might 
trust him for once, and she said, ‘‘Oh, yes, Mr. Mahtin! 

Who do you suppose sent them?” she entreated him so 
sweetly that it would have softened any jieart but thedeart 
of a tease 

‘*I believe I could give a pootty good guess if I had 
the facts.” 

Clementina innocently gave them to him, and he lis- 
tened with a well-affected sympathy. 

‘**Say Fane fust told you about ‘em?” 

fes. ‘He'e’s a package for you,’ he said. Just that 
way; and he couldn't tell me who left it, or anything.” 

** Anybody asked him about it since?” 

**Oh, ves!) Mrs. Milray, and Mrs. Atwell, and Mr. At- 
well, and everybody.” 

**Everybody.” ‘The chef smiled with a peculiar droop 
of one eye. ** And he didu’t know when the slippas got 
into the landlo’d’s box?” 

‘No. The fust thing he knew, the’ they we’a!” Clem- 
entina stood expectant, but the chef smoked on as if that 
were all there was to say and seemed to have forgotten 
her. ‘* Who do you think put them the’a, Mr. Mahtir?” 

The chef looked up as if surprised to find her still there. 

“Ob! Oh, yes! Who d'I think? Why I know, Boss. 
But I don’t believe I'd betta tell you.” 
“Oh, do, Mr. Malitiu! If you knew how I felt about 
it—” 
“No, no! I guess I betta not. "Twouldn’t do you any 
good. I guess I won't say anything moa. But if 1 was 
in youa place, and I really wanted to know whe’e them 
slippas come from—” 

**I do—I do indeed—” 

Thechef paused before he added: ‘‘ I should go at Fane. 
I guess what he don’t know ain't wo'th knowin’, and I 
gucss nohody else knows anything. Thea! I don't kuow 
but I said mo'n I ought, now.” 

What the chef said was of a piece with what had been 
more than once in Clementina’s mind; but she had driven 
it out, not because it might not be true, but because she 
would not have it true. Her head drooped; she turned 
limp and springless away. Even the heart of the tease 
was touched; he had not known that it would worry her 
so much, though he knew that she disliked the clerk. 

**Mind,” he called after her, toe late, ‘1 ‘ain't got no 
proof ’t he done it.” 

She did not answer him, or look round. She went to 
her room, and sat down in the growing dusk to think, with 
a hot lump in her throat. 

Mrs. Atwell found her there an hour later, when she 
climbed to the chamber where she thought she ought to 
have heard Clementina moving about over her own room 

“ Didn't know but I could help you do youa dressin’,” 
she begun, and then at sight of the dim figure she broke 
off: ‘Why Clem! What's the matta? Ah’ you asleep? 
Al’ you sick? It’s half an hour of the time and—” 

** I'm not goivug,” Clementina auswered, and she did not 
move. 
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“Not goin’! Why the land o’—” 

“Oh, can’t go, Mrs. Atwell. Don’t ask me! Tell Mrs 
Milray, please!” 

** | will, when I get something to tell,” said Mrs. Atwell. 
‘Now, you just say what’s happened, Clementina Clax- 
ou!” Clementiva suffered the woful truth to be drawn 
from her. ‘ But you don't kuow whether it’s so or uot,” 
protested the land 4 

“Yes, yes, I do! It was the fust thing I thought of, 
and the chef wouldn't have said it if he didu’t believe it.” 

“That's just what he would done,” cried Mrs. Atwell. 
** And I'll give him such a goin’ ova, for his teasin’, as he 
‘ain't had in one while. He just said it t tease. What 
are you goin’ to say to Mrs. Milray?” 

‘*Oh,-tell her I’m not a bit well, Mrs. Atwell! My head 
does ache, truly.” 

** Why, listen,” said Mrs. Atwell, recklessly. ‘If you 
believe he done it—and he no business to—why don’t you 
just go to the dance, in em, and then give ‘em back to him 
after it’s ova? It would suv him right.” 

Clementina listened for a moment of temptation, and 
then shook her head. ‘‘ It wouldn't do, Mrs. Atwell; you 
know it wouldn't,” she said, and Mrs. Atwell had too little 
faith in her suggestion to make it prevail. She went 
away to carry Clementina’s message to Mrs. Milray, and 
her task was greatly eased by the increasing difficully 
Mrs. Milray had begun to find, since the way was perfect- 
ly smoothed for her, in imagining the management of 
Clementina at the dance: neither child nor woman, neither 
servant nor lady, how was she to be carried successfully 
through it, without sorrow to herself or offence to others? 
In proportion to the relief she felt, Mrs. Milray protested 
her irreconcilable grief; but when the simpler Mrs. Atwell 
proposed her going and reasoning with Clementina, she 
suid, No, no; better Jet her alone, if she felt as she did; 
aud perhaps after all she was right. 

(ro pe COnTINUED.) 
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w= meadow-lilies in the grasses toss, 
Met by the undulant zephyr passing by, 
Close to a deep, cool copse, Where rocks and moss 
With leafy vines in wild profusion lie, 
I sit, and watch the gurgling brook defy 
The torrid heat, with murmurs of cool sound, 
No longer city-tired; for 1 have found 
Surcease from the turmoil of trampled streets, 
Among sweet nooks and dryad-formed retreats, 
Where some shy flower, filling a hidden place, 
Lifts up its smiling, heavenly patterned face. 


Here, from the sordid world to sit aport, 
And breathe rich scents whose sweetness cannot pall; 
To note a distant bird-song’s tremulous fall, 
And greet the squirrel, strong in pulse and heart, 
Is more than jubilee or carnival. 
Joe, Benton. 


GENERAL WHEELER’S DAUGHTER A 
RED CROSS NURSE, 
F the war has done much toward bringing ont the 
bravery of our men, it has been equally success!ul in 
showing the love and fortitude of our women. An en- 
thusiast upon the subject of the heroism of the American 
woman of to-day could find many examples to verify this 
faith; and surely foremost among them would stand the 
name of Miss Anna Wheeler, the second daughter of Gen 
eral Wheeler, who is now at Santiago formally cylisted as 
a nurse under the Red Cross, 

The story of Miss Wheeler's quiet determination to en- 
roll herself among Miss Barton's aides is a beautiful one, 
touching as it does upon a daughter's devoted love for 
her father. General Wheeler bas four daughters, and 
they are always with him in Washington during the ses- 
sions of Congress. Their affection, their tender solicitude, 
for their father would make it seem somewhat invidious 
to describe any one of them as being the most devoted of 
the number. Still, Miss Anna has always been the closest 
to her father in a thousand little persoual ways—his con- 
stant companion, his never-failing attendant at the six 
o'clock breakfast which the nervous energetic Congress- 
mau and soldier takes the year round (greatly to the sur- 
prise of his colleagues), and, indeed, his good comrade in 
hours of sunshine and of sorrow. 

When her father announced his intention of going to 
the war, she said, in a jestingeway, she believed she would 
go too. Her father and sisters did not take her seriously ; 
but they learned that after this she had made a formal 
application to the War Department for a commission as 
nurse, and had received the usual printed refusal, stating 
that only hospital-trained nurses would be received. She 
made no comment vpon this paper, but shortly after her 
father went to Tampa she came home to her sisters, and 
holding up a ticket to Tampa, told them, laughing, that as 
she had bought a ticket she was obliged to go. Jt was 


‘the first intimation they had that she was serious in her 


intentions 

And go she did. There were a good many family pro- 
tests, but she waved them aside, saying that her father and 
her two brothers were down there, and she was not going 
to have them meet danger without being near by to look 
afier them in case they should be wounded. In Florida, 
before the troops embarked for Cuba, she was constantly 
by the side of ber father, riding with him when he re- 
viewed his troops, and being with him most of the time in 
camp. General Wheeler urged his daughter to return to 
Washington, but she waived the subject with her usual 
tactfulness, pacifying him and the sisters in Washington, 
but giving no positive promises that would deter her in 
accomplishing Unat upon which she was determined. So 
it was that when our army bad gone to Cuba, Miss Wheel- 
er’s name appeared cnrolled upon Miss Barton's list of 
purses. 

How she managed to procure the appointment in the 
face of the strong objection of lack of technical training 
is not known; but the members of her family and her 
friends have abiding faith in her ability to persuade Miss 
Barton or anybody else when ber heart is in it. 

In appearance Miss Wheeler is slight and graceful, with 
bluc eyes and waving brown hair. She is a society girl 


see i 
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of the most charming Southern type, and hus many warm 
friends and admirers in Washington, where she and her 
sisters are decided factors in the official life of the capital. 
Her quiet fashion of working toward her purpose shows 





MISS ANNA WHEELER. 


in itself her dislike of any kind of sensation or nen | 
concerving herself. Her story is a beautiful one—normal, 
exquisite in its self-sacrificing love aud devotion to her 
father. It is a beautiful old-fashioned story, and one that 
makes us believe in the assertion of some cynic on the 
subject of the progressive woman when he declared that 
the war would make women just as they were thirty-five 
years ugu. 


MISS ESTELLE REEL, 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF THE GOVERNMENT 
INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


TUE 


’ : ERE was an appointment made by President McKin- 
ley recently, aud later confirmed by the United States 
Senate, in which every woman will feel an interest and 
take a common pride 
It was the appointment of Miss Estelle Reel, of Wyo- 
ming, to be the Superintendent of the Government Indian 
Schools. It is the first time that a woman has ever been 
given this position, and in many ways it is an unusual 
recognition of the sex by the Chief Executive. Miss Reel 
comes from the State where woman suffrage has been in 
vogue longer than in any other; she is a suffragist herself, 
and a voter, and was strongly indorsed by the leading 
women and women’s clubs of the country. All of these 
things add to the siguificance of the appointment. 
While there is no doubt but that it is, and that the 
President so intended it, a compliment to the mothers and 


SOME ASPECTS OF ART EDU 


L. 

HAD a call the other day from a friend who had given 
up a promising art career to marry—as they all do-—- 
and settle in her native village. We had first met in the 
Puritan bohemia of a New England sketching-ground, 
and drained many a cup of tea over art discussions in the 
most delightful of back yards. We used to say that it 
reminded us of France—the table under the apple-trees; 
the mingled shower of apple blossoms and sun flecks; 
the formal garden, now so picturesque in its neglect, in 
the give and take of flower borders and vegetable-beds; 
the informal talk, ranging from the keen Parisian ‘* shop” 
of the happy Fontainebleau days to little bits of village 
gossip, full of Yankee quainutness, eager reports of new 
discoveries of weather- worn wharves, and silver -gray 
sheds set off by grape-vines and iris. We were all more 
or less fresh from Europe at the time, and very enthusi- 
astic over the charm and value of the local color all 

around us 
Our talks generally ended by drifting away to general 
discussion of that wide and endless subject, the sharp 
contrasts that we felt and saw in America between un- 
expected picturesqueness stubbornly surviving, and un- 
paralleled ugliness that looked as if it were dove ou pur- 
pose. There was a clapboard building going up by the 
old stone bridge, in what had once been one of the lar- 
gest old back yards, with trellis summer-houses overhang- 
ing the water, bits of rope and spars lying round on the 
bank, no obnoxious features, and a wealth of flowers and 
fruit trees. This ‘* improvement ” came somehow to stand 
as a symbol, and the pessimist among us (Jack Clinton, 
who has since gone to live in London) used to insinuate 
that, delightful as all this was, it was powerless against 
the encroachments of what we called deaconism—as this 
building was put up by a deacon bent on the ‘* improve- 
ment” of his native village and the bettering of his own 
finances, which were flourishing already. But nobody 
paid any attention to Jack Clinton; we were all under 
the charm; we all felt that deaconism did not really rep- 
resent the instincts and desires of the race—that a elime 
that had: once evolved such distinctly picturesque and ori- 
ginal features would do.so again when the time was ripe. 
Then my friend would get talking of her recent ex- 
periences as an art-teacher in the West, and her hazel 
eyes would glow under her heavy brows as she spoke of 
the eagerness, the hunger and thirst, for art that she had 
met, the humble desire for ‘‘ art-culture,” the quick fever- 
ish assimilation of art-teaching of all kinds, the latent 
possibilities shown in athousand ways. My friend comes 
of an old New England family, now settled in Pennsy|- 
vania. She was about thirty at the time—a tall, dark 
woman, almost handsome, with a little touch of cosmop 
olitanism imparted by her long residence in Paris, where 
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daughters of the Union, yet it is quite as evident that 
Miss Reel herself deserves the honor. She is oue of the 
foremost educators of the West, and she has by her own 
efforts acquired her attainments. She was born in Illi- 
nois, aud when little more than a child her parents died, 
and she was thrown on her own resources, She began 
teaching, but continued studying, and for years she strug- 
gled on thus, until she not only received a diploma from 
her own home school, but also from the Normal schapls 
of Chicago and of St. Louis, and afterward took a course 
of study in Boston. 

Her healih became impaired from her constant work, 
and about ten years ago she went to Wyoming for a 
change and rest. She was soon very much benefited, and 
in the fall she took the State examinativn, and applied 
for a position in the schools of Cheyenne. Her examina- 
tion papers were so excellent that without a particle of 
outside influence she was given the desired position, and 
after teaching a year or two she was made principal of 
the city schools. Her methods then began to command 
attention, and the next year she was nomivated for County 
Superintendent. The nomination of a woman to a public 
office is not an event out of the ordinary in Wyoming, 
from the fact that suffrage is there regarded as a matter 
of course, as it has been a part of the local government 
for nearly thirty years. She was elected without diffi- 
culty, and at the end of two years was reelected by a 
larger, majority. 

At the expiration of the second term of her county 
office Miss Reel was nominated for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Miss Reel was the first of her sex 
to obtain a Siate office by election. Wyoming has always 
been extremely liberal to her women. The first Territo- 
rial Legislature, in 1869, gave them the right to vote and 
hold office, and this right was confirmed by the Constitu- 
tion adopted when the Territory became a State. For 
years nearly all of the county superintendents in the State 
had been women, and Miss Reel was the first candidate 
for the higher elective office of State Superintendent. 
This position in Wyoming is a very important one; it 
holds for the same length of term as the Governor’s—four 
years —and combines with it the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office and the Secretary of the State Board 
of Charities and Reforms, and pays an annual salary of 
$2000 und travelling expenses. Of the latter two offices 
her opponent in the election rather uogallantly claimed 
that a woman could not perform the duties, and ureed 
that the voters elect him because he was a man. Her 
ability to perform the duties pertaining to school-work 
wus not questioned, and indeed it had been clearly de- 
monstrated by her successful work as County Superin- 
tendent during five or six years. 

The business of the General Land Office of Wyoming 
is very great. Over 5,000,000 acres of grazing-land has 
been granted to the State by the government for the sup- 
port of its various public institutions, and these are rented 
to the ranchmen for grazing purposes) When Miss Reel 
became Land Commissioner she determined to prove not 
only that a woman could make a good Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, but that she was also able to make a 
success of a busivess enterprise. She bent her every 
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she hud lived alone and worked, and avoided the tea parties 
of the *‘colony.” In spite of real artistic talent, she was 
New England to the core, full of missionary ardor, quaint- 
ly tempered by observant humor. Her most pronounced 
traits were, I think, ber strong artistic instinct and her 
hatred of shams—a combination which did not tend to 
make her happy, but noble, interesting, convincing. Even 
Jack Clinton was silenced and deaconism seemed less 
formidable wheu she got talking about the artistic future 
of America. She was for art-schools all over the coun- 
try, though she had already made acquaintance with the 
tall talk and the hollow pretence that go with some of 
them, and all the sad consequences of wrecked lives and 
futile ambition. ‘* Yes, I know; it leaves them better or 
worse, But they have to be, and the ultimate guin is in- 
calculable—and, besides, so much depends on the teacher. 
Que can paint and teach too,” she added, softly. 


I next met her, by appointment, in the Art Building at 
‘the World’s Fair, about three years later. She was look- 
ing animated, and wearing a corn-flower hat—they were 
new then—that softened the contour of her powerful face, 
and seemed to add to the lustre of her eyes. I could not 
help noticing, woo, that her dress was of that expressive 
simplicity that costs money. There was something gone 
in her manner, or something added ; I could not tell which. 
This wore off; she seemed herself again as we strolled 
round, and we compared notes of enjoyment or reproba- 
tion or humorous despair, but I left her perplexed and 
baffled. Had the iron entered her soul? 

It all came out next day. We met in the Scandinavian 
room, and finally found ourselves before the “Whistlers. 
Her enjoyment was as keen as ever, and odds and ends 
of Parisian phrases and studio slang rose to the surface— 
but before the Whistlers she was silent, until suddenly 
she said, very softiy, ‘‘ Yes—it’s either that or teaching.” 
And after a while, ** All the rest "—with a comprehensive 
gesture—‘‘ ne vaut rien.” 

**Then why do you teach?” said 1, gently. 
it was coming now. ‘The ‘Ten o'Clock’—” 

““Why do I teach? Never mind Whistler’s ‘Ten 
o'Clock.’ He is a great artist, but he is only another Jack 
Clinton. He does not see things or feel the pressure of 
things here—tant mieux pour lui—and for us. Why 
do 1 teach? - Look at all these faces, and you'll see why.” 

It was true, and we had remarked on it before. It was 
October; the farmers were out in-great force, with their 
wives aud daughters looking curiously alike in their Eton 
suits on the spare lanky frames, and faces discolored by 
hard work in a hot climate—not graceful, certainly, nor 
lovely to behold, but all with the same yearning look, so 
different from the unintelligent apathy or noisy flippancy 
of a crowd of European sight-seers. 


I saw that 
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energy to mastcr the affairs of the Public Land Office. 
She put in a force of women clerks, aud held them to the 
highest standard of work. Gradually she changed and 
enlarged the methods of the office, until her last report 
showed that while it had formerly paid into the State 
treasury a hundred dollurs per week, under her manage- 
ment the returns had grown to a thousand dollars per 
week. As may be imagined, such results as that effect- 
ually settled the question of a womuan’s ability to run the 
ce. 

In addition to the Land Office work, and her duties 
on the Board of Charities and Reforms, she had a personal 
supervision of all the schools of the State, and brought 
them to a high degree of excellence. 

Personally Miss Reel is a very charming young woman. 
There is nothing about her tu suggest the short-haired, 
abbreviated-skirt type of the strong-minded woman of 
fiction. She has that ‘‘most excellent thing in woman” 
the sweet low voice in conversation; she understands the 
art of gowning herself; she has that due regard for the 
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conventionalities of life which women who mix in pol- 
itics are sometimes accused of forgetting; and she has a 
magnetic persouality which makes her popular with both 
men and women, 


CATION. 


“ Yes,” continued my friend, ‘* hundreds of them come to 
the Institute. Their faces have not yet got that color of 
sun- baked mud, but they have the same look, and they all 
come to learn just enough to go. back and teach art iu 
some way, making thousands of lives happier and bright- 
er—if one has only succeeded in making them see things 
and feel things in the right way. ‘These are my best ones; 
they are always reverential, almost overawed, and yet 
their aim is so definite and practical; they work so hard! 
They want their money’s worth, and they get it. But, my 
dear, I wish you could see some of the types that come, 
and their ambition and their dress! They generally go 
off to Paris after a year or two; nothing but Carolus Du- 
ran will satisfy their ambition and their fond guardians, 
I used to take it very much to heart; sometimes I have 
felt that I was only doing them harm, and that I had no 
business to go on teaching; then, again, I have others 
whom I want to send to Paris, but not yet—there is no 
hurry. One is my assistant in the normal class; others 
are painting on under-glaze or decorating, aud going at it 
in the right way, happy girls!” 

* And your own painting?” 

“Oh, don’t look at my pastel! One has to exhibit, as one 
has to dress, to keep one’s prestige with the raw and gelf- 
assertive ones, and lam not ashamed of it, but 1 know quite 
well that it is only respectable—no more. Of course, 
when one gets to painting one forgets; one feels that one 
still has something to say—if there were only time. But 
then Tuesday comes round again—” 

‘*And your summers? Do you take classes?” 

“No, thank Heaven! I paint. But summers are so short. 
Just as ove is beginning to feel that one is getting a little 
nearer to nature aguin, summer is over, I'll show you 
some of my sketches to-morrow.” She did; they were 
still able, honest, and above the exhibition average ; they 
still even showed the promise of power, but not the ease 
of attainment. If there had been any tragedy of disillu- 
sion, it was bravely kept out of sight, and she soon passed 
on to showing me some very remarkable painting on 
under-glaze by a favorite pupil, and from that to talking 
of Paris Here a little wistful note of nostalgie came 
out, but I noted as significant that there was more Puvis 
and old masters than Monet and Besnard in her talk, aud 
that the Louvre seemed to attract her more than the Salons. 
She had not been over yet; as the summer came round 
there was always something in America that she wanted 
to paint; but she was going to Italy next year, if it was 
possible. 

Altogether, there was nothing in the glimpse I caught 
of her life to prepare me for the news that came at 
Christmas, that she had given it all up aud married a 
schoolmaster in her native village or town—a widower 
with five children. 
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MIDSUMMER FASIIIONS IN HATS AND IN TOURS DE COU, CRAVATS, AND COLLARS.—{Sse Pace 649.) 











SUPPLEMENT 


MIDSUMMER STYLES IN 
MILLINERY. 
See illustration on page 645. 

te picturesque always prevails in mid- 

summer millinery fashions, and this sea- 
son is no exception to the.Her™ Leghorn 
hats are more trimmed than they were last 
year, as indeed all styles of hats are, but are 
not very different in shape. A very charm 
ing one of white leghorn has the crown 
draped with white chiffon, which has a wide 
edge of black Chantilly lace. At the front 
is one long ostrich plume, and another long 
one is put on so that it droops over the brim 
at the left side and falls down on the hair. 


The brim of the hat is caught up to show a | 


lot of white crushed roses and loops of rib- 
bon beneath. Sketched with this hat is a 


very showy cape made of white chiffon | 


ruches above a deep ruffle of black Chantil- 


ly. In front there are long ends of chiffon | 


trimmed with black lace, and at the back of 
the neck a white taffeta bow. 

A white chip hat is very much in effect like 
a leghorn. ‘The brim Is faced with black 
chip, and is turned sharply up in front, show- 
ing a line of rhinestones that rest against the 
hair. In front of the crown is an odd-shaped 
arrangement of fancy ribbon, shirred in the 
centre, and wired so that it stands straight 
up. The ribbon is in black, white, and water 
melon-pink stripes, and from either side of 
it start two white plumes that extend round 
the back of the hat. This style of hat re 
quires to be worn with a high collar or 
fancy cape—it does not look well with a 
severe tailor-made gown 

The open-work white straws are very ef 
fective to wear with light summer gowns. 
They are made in a variety of styles, but are 
almost without exception with light trim- 
ming. <A smart little one, rather in sailor 
shape, has a mass of white chiffon put over 
green taffeta silk 
of ivy most gracefully adjusted so that they 
go over the top of the chiffon Under the 
back are clusters of snow-balls 

Toque-shaped bonnets are almost invari 
ibly becoming, and this year are worn with 
summer gowns. Dark trimming is,asa rule, 
exceedingly smart when the hat is not too 
heavily overtrimmed. A particularly smart 
toque is of open-work black straw, bright 
ened by jet paillettes. Three black velvet 
loops are fastened with dull silver ornaments 
set with emeralds, and between the loops 
are speckled black and white wings with 
white ends, which contrast most effectively 
with the black straw and velvet 

Quite an elaborate style of hat of rough 
white straw, to be worn forward over the 
face, has a soft large crown with a pattern 
appliquéd in black straw. The brim is 
lined with black tulle, and at the back under- 
neath is a black tulle bow. Directly in 


front, resting on the brim, is a white taffeta 
ribbon bow, with osprey feathers caught 


through it. Using black tulle with this hat 
makes it much softer than it otherwise would 
be, for white straw and taffeta ribbon com 
bined are apt to be a little harsh against 
most faces 


The larynx itself is movable, as can be 
seen by pressing it from side to side with 
the finger, or by watching, with the aid of a 
mirror, its upward rising during the act of 
swallowing. Its outward sheath is a hard 
structure of cartilage, which encloses and 
protects the fragile but wonderful little 
strips of ligament which we call the vocal 
chords. Ilere they lie flaccid and almost 
hidden during ordinary quiet breathing, but 
immediately upon demand of the will they 
spring up, tensely charged with activity, 
opening and closing at the touch of the 
breath, and thus sound is produced. 

Above the larynx are many assisting mus- 
cles, beginning with the pharynx, and includ- 
ing the nasal passages and the mouth. Many 
| infinitesimal ligaments and muscles inter- 
vene between these several concomitants of 
voice production, but the intimate scanning 
| of the minor parts concerned is unnecessary 
for any but the close student of vocal physi- 
ology. Among the smaller factors whose 
services are enlisted in the making of a tone 
are the palates (both hard and soft) and the 
uvula, ‘The hard palate, rising domelike 
above the tongue, is a powerful tone-con- 
ductor, while its soft extension, together with 
the uvula, which depends from the centre of 
the back of the soft palate, plays an important 
part in the matter of determinative articula- 
tion and subsequent speech. 





The pharynx and nasal passages are the 
resonance agents proper, powerfully aug- 
menting the forth-issuing voice, which had 
its origin in the larynx, or voice-box. The 





rotund quality of tone so necessary for agree- 


| able public speaking is generated wholly in 


the pharynx, for the strengthening of which 
many exercises have been devised. I have 
found none so efficacious as the practice 
upon the letter B. This should be done 


| silently at first by simply closing the lips 


At the left side are sprays | 


and mentally forming the consonant, yet re 
sisting the desire to open them and utter the 
tone. Very little experiment will result in 
a recognized distention of the pharyngeal 
walls (which surround the cavity back of 
the mouth). When this distention can be 
distinctly felt, the real tone may be added, 
and experiment be made upon the conso- 
nants P and M, in the formation of which 
the same muscles are called into action, 

The membrane which covers the walls of 
these cavities is astonishingly delicate, when 
we consider the vigorous pressure it constant- 
ly undergoes; and the marvel is not that these 
parts are easily affected by colds and other 
troublesome ills, but that they are not more 
susceptible to them; not that voices are not 
purer and smoother than they are, but that 
in the face of most apparent abuses the vocal 
chords still respond to the will in anything 
short of a croak. 


| A common error in the treatment of the 


Very simple and dainty is a hat of white | 


horse-hair braid with a straight wide brim, 
with bands of black velvet ribbon on the 
edge 
of pinked rose taffeta; from either side of 
the taffeta bow start white ostrich tips, which 
curve over the brim in a most charmingly 
soft and artistic fashion; underneath the 
back are bunches of pink roses and very tiny 
Viiite ostrich tips 

One of the most useful hats for every day 
wear with India silk and wash gowns is a 


hat made of white straw with a straight 
wide brim. On the brim are pipings of black 
chiffon. Around the crown there isa fold of 


shaded pink velvet covered with a ruffle of 
cream lace. At the back of the hat the 
velvet stands up high above the crown. On 
the left side are several stiff black wings 


WOMAN'S VOICE IN SPEECH 
BY ADA STERLING 

IL—THE MUSCLES WHICH PRODUCE IT 

PITYSICIAN describing the live vocal 


£X% chords, as seen by the aid of the laryngo 
scope, declared them to be the most exqui 


sitely beautiful members of the entire muscu- | 


lar system. How potent they are and how 
Important may only be measured by prefix 


ing “‘all” to both adjectives. They are the 


strings which the breath, directed by mind | 


or will, strikes into tones, the sounds being 
altogether intangible and elusive except as 
they linger in the memory 

This quality of elusiveness is one of the 
reasons why each tone should be given as 
perfect a form as possible immediately upon 


being called into existence; for, once uttered, | 


the individual tone may never again be 
caught and elaborated to completion lis 


harshness or mellowness has taken up an | 


abode in the thought of a stranger or a 
friend, there to remain until time ousts it, 


but always coloring the recollection of its | 


author. 

The little cavity in which the delicate 
voice ligaments lie like glistening ribbons, 
and whence the voice issues, is called techni 
cally the larynx, and commonly the “‘ voice 
box.” In man it is usually developed some 
what more than in woman, and its project- 


ing horn is popularly described as ‘‘ Adam's 


apple.” 


In front of the crown is a full rosette | 


voice is to presuppose that mere attention 
to the actual tone- producing agents will 
bring about its easy use, its musical form. 
But nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Voice is the volatile expression of the en 
tire body, drawing thence its character, its 
strength, its timbre. 

A laboring, unpleasant, shrill voice is of- 
| ten the result of physical weakness, of mis- 
directed effort in the management of our 
bodies, of rigid muscles, particularly of the 
| inactivity of the re-enforcing back muscles 

comprehended in the region known as the 

dorsum, 

Experiments in the making of articulate 
sound will soon convince the inquirer of the 
immediate connection between these parts 
and the primary voice agents; for if, stand 
ing firmly, with chest expanded and hips 
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well vitalized, a tone be actively formed, 
strongly uttered, and correctly sustained, the 
investigator will at once be made aware of 
a tugging sensation, beginning just back of 
the ears, progressing strongly toward and 
beyond the shoulder-blades, the conscious- 
ness descending at last to the hips, which 
are a reservoir of strength for the entire 
body. ‘The longer the tone is sustained, the 
greater the consciousness of activity in these 
parts will be. In continued speaking their 
free action is absolutely essential. 

If, on the contrary, these muscles are lethar- 
gic, and those of the abdomen be obliged to 
assume the support of the body and tone 
instead, the student will experience a general 
exhaustion in the holding of the tone or the 
repeating of a sentence, accompanied by a 
desire to catch a quick breath and a growing 
pressure in the head. 


Moreover, the breath, being weakly or spas- 
modically (because improperly) propelled, is 
impotent in playing upon the vocal chords 
as it issues from the body, and a succession 
of explosive and crude sounds is uttered, or 
there escapes side by side with a weakling 
tone, a husky hissing air current, which, prop- 
erly utilized, would have been converted into 
round full voice. 
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It should be borne in mind that this mis- 
use of natural forces requires and appro- 
priates much more strength than does the 
correct employment of them, and the conse 
quent tax upon the abdominal muscles has 
its effect presently in a development of them 
that will be described by the unkind as 
embon point. 

In order, therefore,to bring about a healthy 
and normal co-operation of the parts directly 
engaged in tone-making, a system of daily 
practice should be insiituted to energize and 
woo into activity the important dorsal mus 
cles ; to strengthen them if they are weak, 
and to learn to consciously employ and com 
mand them whenever sustained vocal effort 
is to be made. 

A simple exercise for this purpose is as fol 
lows : Take the position of lying prone upon 
the floor. Then slowly rise upon hands and 
toes, swinging the body like a bridge, lifting 
it as high as possible, supported only by 
hands and extremities of toes. Then slowly 
resume original position, and continue to re- 
peat. 

After a very few weeks of this practice, 
methodically carried out, the entire body is 
re-enforced, and the voice is infused with a 
Vitality which greatly stimulates it and sim 
plifies its further development. 
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LITERATURE 


A Weekly Journal of International Literary Criticism 
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4. Imported House Jacket of Silk or Veiling. 


. Blue Organdie Wrapper with White Mull Fichu. 
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3. Flowered Organdie Morning Wrapper. 
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NEGLIGEE GOWNS AND JACKETS.—[See Pace 651.] 


2. Dotted Swiss Jacket over Pink Taffeta 
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5. Crossbarred Percale Wrapper. 


Nainsook Matinée 
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SEA-SIDE COSTUME—WHITE PIQUE SKIRT, RED OR BLUE PIQUE JACKET 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 
CHARMING design for a simple piqué or duck gown is one that can be made 
d not only in these materials, but also in light serge. The skirt is quite plain and 
bell-shaped, the waist a loose blouse belted in with an added basque. It opens all 
the way: from the neck to the belt, showing a plain vest of white duck or piqué, and 
double revers of white edged with black. The sleeves are of medium size, with 
deep enff of white. This design is particularly good in a white skirt and a red or 
blue eoat 
Figured silk and plain net are combined in many pretty gowns this season, and the 
ipron-front skirt lends itself especially well to this style. A very dainty gown made 
of green and white figured foulard has a pointed apron front and an attached flounce 
of accordion-pleated black net, with rows of black velvet ribbon around the foot 
The belt and sash are of net, the ends tied at the left side and falling to the foot of 
the skirt. The body of the waist is strapped with bands of black velvet running 
across, and over it is a rather fantastic jacket on the bolero plan, made of the silk 
This is strapped over the shoulders with two broad bands of black velvet ribbon 
fastened with rhinestone buttons. The sleeves are of medium size, with a puff and 
an epaulette. At the wrists are black net ruffles. The black and white collar has 
pointed ear-pieces of black velvet edged with narrow white satin ribbon 


WRAPPERS AND HOUSE JACKETS. 
See illustrations on page 650 
W RAPPERS and house jackets are especially attractive this season, and there 
are many new designs, both in wash materials and in silk, A dainty jacket of 

white nainsook is trimmed with wide bands of English embroidery. The jacket is 
tight-fitting at the back, but the fronts are loose, and the belt from the back is fast- 
ened underneath them. Between the embroidered fronts is a nainsook pleating with 
Valenciennes insertion and edging. At the back of the neck is a lace ruffle, and at 
the throat a pale blue satin ribbon bow. The design'is from Lord & Taylor 

A dotted Swiss jacket, sketched at Simpson, Crawford, & Co.'s, is very short, cut 
in points that reach to the waist line, the points with full ruffles of Valenciennes 
lace set on fine beading. The front opens over pleatings of pink taffeta, and the 
entire jacket is lined with pink taffeta. Elbow sleeves, half-fitting, are cut in points 
to match the rest of the jacket and trimmed with lace ruffles. There is a narrow 
turned-down collar, showing pink lining and a lace frill. Both at the back of the 
neck and at the throat are pink satin ribbon bows 

A most charming morning wrapper from Stern Brothers is made of flowered organ 
die. It is quite long and full, and fastens over at the left side, leaving a V-shaped 
open neck. The revers fronts are trimmed with three ruffles of lace or embroidery 
The sleeves are of medium size, with a puff at the top, and finished at the wrist with 
two ruffles. This style of gown can be made in silk as well as in muslin 

A useful and pretty wrapper, sketched at Arnold, Constable, & Co.'s, of pink and 
white pereale, is fitted at the back, but loose in front, with a belt from the side seams 
It is trimmed with a deep ruffle of embroidery and bands of insertion to give the 
effect of a square yoke. The sleeves are full, gathered in at the elbow, and finished 
with a ruffle of embroidery. The collar is a high band of the percale, with a ruffle 
of embroidery at the back 

A most charming negligee jacket, just sent over from Paris, is made of thin woollen 
materia] or India silk. At the back it looks like an Eton jacket, but the fronts are 
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tucked and are very long—so long, in fact; that the ends are tied in with the fichu 
that forms the trimming. This fichu can be made of the same material as the jacket, 
or of mull edged with narrow knife-pleating. The sleeves are only to the elbow, 
and are finished with knife-pleating. 

The Japanese kimonos have been used as bedroom wrappers for some time, and 
this season are more than ever popular. The one illustrated is from Arnold & Con 
stable, and is a sort of adapted kimono. It is made of cotton or silk, with a fitted 
yoke of some contrasting color. The sleeves are of the old-fashioned shaw! pattern 
that falls away from the arm. 

From Sterns is a different style of wrapper, exceedingly popular this season, and 
very graceful and becoming. It is a loose robe gathered on to a yoke, with Wattean 
pleat in the back. ‘The one illustrated is of pale blue organdie over blue taffeta 
silk lining, and with a mull fichu gathered on the shoulders, with knife-pleated 
ruffles set on beading. 


PARIS WATERING-PLACE COSTUME. 
See ilinstration on front page. 


THOROUGH outfit for a season at a fashionable watering-place requires, in 
our climate, to be quite elaborate, for there must be gowns for cool as well as for 
hot days. Blue serge is a material which comes into fashion every year, Of course 
there are many different weaves of it, as well as different colorings, but a blue serge 
gown is considered almost a necessity for every summer wardrobe. An original 
design in blue serge from la maison Weille is in the bluet shade. The waist is tight 
fitting at the back, blousing a little in front. It is made with a round yoke, which 
extends to the sleeve on the shoulders, the yoke of white mousseline de soie laid in 
very narrow pleats. Around the yoke the waist is finished with three narrow folds 
of striped taffeta silk, in mauve and white, put above a straight band of Irish gui 
pure lace, and a band of the lace is put over the top of the sleeves. The waist itself 
fastens at the left, and is most effectively trimmed with rows of braid put on.in 
clusters and at regular spaces. The sleeves are small, also trimmed with the rows 
of braid. The collar is very high, with straight turned-over pieces, and made of the 
striped white and mauve taffeta silk. A black satin belt makes the waist. look smaller, 
while a bow of the striped silk fastens the belt and gives. pretty finish.. At the 
top of the skirt there is a yoke let in of the striped silk, while at the foot there is a 
band put on in seallops. This is very effective against the.deep blue serge 
The hat worn with this gown is quite different in shape from any of the fashions 
that have yet been brought out, It is somewhat like a toque, made of fancy straw 
trimmed with bunches of roses and leaves, and at the left side are large rosettes of 
deep blue velvet 


MIDSUMMER GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 657. 


ILVER-GRAY veiling with turquoise blue, one of the favorite combinations of 
bt) the season, is represented in a graceful gown, the material of which is a semi 
transparent gray veiling mounted over blue. The blue reappears in narrow velvet 
ribbons, which are frilled at the head of the attached flonnce and at the edges of the 
waist, and are threaded through the guipure lace appliqués. White taffeta is used for 
the tucked yoke and collar, and the waist is studded with turquoise and crystal 
buttons 

A blue and white foulard with polka dots of assorted sizes is made with an at 
tached flounce that rises in curves from the front to the back of the skirt. One of 


AFTERNOON GOWN OF FIGURED SILK AND BLACK NQ&T. 
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In the middle S« Maryland, Virginia, 

vl North Carolina come to the Eng 
lish but with a difference This part 
f the olonized by another 
class of people from those who toiled in the 
North, and even the hard labor, inseparable 
from the settlement of any new country, 
they performed with a dash and grace that 
vere an inheritance from their cavalier an 
Moreover, though they suffered pri 

itions and trials many, they had come to a 
land very unlike the stern and rock-beund 
coast of the Puritans—a land which, if not 
precisely flowing with milk and honey, was 
yet rich in natural advantages, and yielded 
ibundant harvest with littl encouragement 
Oysters, clams, and other she!l-fish, terrapin 


rain 


country Was ¢ 


cestry 


vild fowl, and game in profusion, were ready | 


to the hand of the pioneers, and the negro 
who were early introduced into these 
plantations, had the lion's share in the man 
un necessary to raise the “ hog andl 
hominy " and the tobacco, that was as much 
un essential as a luxury. 
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is seen in the adjusted | the creole cuisine might not in all respects 


gratify the Northern palate, it is yet proba 
ily the finest example of cookery, as a fine 
art, to be found in the essentially American 
kitchen 

In the term ‘‘ essentially American” are 
only included those ménages which have 
been unaltered by modern importations from 
the Old World. When one goes to the great 
cities, East or West, and remarks the people 
who have travelled and observed, one finds 
few traces of the absolutely American plan 
of life. But by the people in moderate cir 
cumstances, who do their own work, and es 
pecially among the uncounted and uncon 
sidered thousands who have their homes in 
villages and small towns, cookery, as it was 
generations ago, is still practised in a little 
modified form. From such quiet places as 
these go forth the men and the women who 
do the world’s work in our great cities, and 
who frequently stand foremost in the coun 
sels of the nation. In those retired homes 
they learned self - denial, courage, and: self 
control, and there, too, most of them ac- 
quired the foundations of that dyspepsia 
which is the American national disease. 


For, quick as are Americans in nearly ev 
ery other respect, they are slow to learn in 
matters of the kitchen. They have never 
fully grasped the fact that the food which 
was altogether suitabie to the men who 
hewed down trees, ploughed land, and reaped 
and grain, and for the women who 
washed and ironed, spun and wove, and led 
lives of unremitting and active toil, is not 
that demanded by the bodily and mental 
frames of the men and women who sit at 
desks or bend over type-writers or sewing- 
machines all day long 
food is required that will produce physical 
heat and force, strengthen muscles, and re 
new the fleshy tissues that are consumed in 
the daily labor In the other is exacted 
nourishment for the nerves, brain 
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suste 
nance 


those portions of the organism upon which | 


comes most strain 
failure to 
Americans 


Precisely, because of a 
appreciate this 
as a nation, sufferers from dys 


| pepsia, indigestion, and nervous diseases in 


In the far South there was again a dif 
ference Wherever the Frenchman went he 
carried his refined gastronomy with him., 


There has probably never been better living 
anywhere than among the French creoles, 
who came to a country abounding in deli 


cious food products, equipped with the 
trained skill which understood how to make 
the most In Louisiana there has 
been less change in the cookery than in any 
other part of the United States. If there 
have been **modern improvements” 
grafted upon the original stock, it is because 
there was so little room for improvement 
Nearly all that French quickness and gas 
tronomic knowledge could do, was done by 
the first settlers, The exigencies of climate 
have borne their part in tempering the 
methods brought from old France, and while 


f these 


few 


| colonial stock 


their myriad forms. With all the common 
for which they are justly noted, for 
many years they failed to perceive that pre 
vention is better than cure, and to go back 
of the result in search for the cause 

Even now, when the cooking -teacher is 
abroad, there are not lacking conservatives 
who sneer at the modern modes, and class 
all innovations as French fads In a large 

ymber of cases, they frankly do not like the 
change, and prefer the dishes to which they 
have always been accustomed. 

Nevertheless, the fresh influence is begin 
ning to make itself felt. The best is being 
gleaned from the culinary wisdom of other 
nations, and the practices they have tried, 
and proved good, are making themselves a 
place in the United States 

The light breakfasts in place of the heavy 
early meal, the luncheons and dinners served 
in several courses instead of in two or three, 
the savory entrées and made dishes as a va- 
riation upon the eternal roast and boiled, 
the growing taste for salads, and skill in 


Se se 


their preparation, the delicate desserts that | 
have largely superseded heavy pies and pud- | 


dings, the afternoon tea with its simple re 
freshments that has taken the position once 
accorded to the formal reception with its set 
supper, are all the results of the grafting of 
foreign modes upon the sturdy American 
The new shoots have already 


| attained a promising growth, and the fruit 


thereof is pleasant to the taste and excellent 
to the digestion 
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Reject any soap or washing compound that 
will cleanse without ‘an expenditure of time and 
labor: “ What is well done is done soon enough.” 
Ivory Soap will do the work as quickly as it can 
be done with safety. 

IVORY SOAP IS 99*3¢ PER CENT. PURE. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Asi for 
“Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Pro ole Co., Cincianst 
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Washington, N. J. 
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THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE eccccceccece 
FETT-POWDER »0 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. ; 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin Sold by all Dr 
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If you want to get the best pictorial History of 
the Storming of Santiago and the destruction of 
Admiral Cervera’s Fleet, buy for 10 cents 
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for this week 
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graphs and drawings of the Naval Battle. 
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THE WAR 


POOR 
BY J. L 


LUCINDY. 
HARBOUR 

T was four o'clock in the afternoon, and Lucinda Kemp 

was hanging out what some of her neighbors called ‘‘a 
little dab of a wash,” on the long narrow front porch of 
her little story-and-a-half house. Almira Hodge, sitting 
on the vine-clad front porch of her own trim little white 
ind green house across the road, watched Lucinda, with 
manifest disgust and impatience on her usually placid 
fans 

Her mental comment was: ‘* That's the third little dab 
of a wash ‘Cindy Kemp has strung out on that front 
porch this week. The one she put out Wednesday is still 
flapping away on the line. How Aaron Kemp can put up 
with her shifless ways and keep as sweet as he does over 
it is a mystery to me! The most anybody ever heard 
him say about it was, ‘Poor Lucindy! she ain't faculized 
like some.’ I should think she wasn’t! Such housekeep 
ing as goes on in that house! I've known her to set three 
solid hours here on my porch, rambling on in that soft 
drawling voice of hers, and her dishes in the dish-water at 
home and her bread burning up in the oven! I should 
think Aaron Kemp would ‘ave taken to drink years ago!” 

Then Mrs. Hodge grew a little less severe in her judg- 
ment and criticism of Lucinda Kemp, and shi said: 

‘Well, she’s as good-hearted a person as ever breathed 
the breath of life, and no one ever heard her say a harm- 
ful or unkind word about anybody. And there’s nothing 
she ain't willing to do fora neighbor. Anda queer thing 
about it is that she can go into a neighbor's house in time 
of sickness or special need and go right ahead and work 
as well as anybody, and do everything well. She's been 
nurse and kitchen-girl and done everything there was to 
be done every time a baby has come to that shif'less Lynn 
Hiodson’s, and the ninth one came there two weeks ago. 
She's always got some old cripple or helpless body of some 
sort around, doing for ’em, and she'd get up in the dead of 
night and walk five miles to help out in case of sickness. 
And yet she never gets anything done in her own house. 
Such a hoddy-doddy as everything is in! I don’t see how 
Aaron Kemp ever stands it without ever saying anything 
worse than ‘ Poor Lucindy!’” 

It was proof of the sweetness and gentle forbearance of 
Aaron Kemp's nature that he had never spoken harshly 
to his wife regarding her woful slackness and utter lack 
of anything like system in her housekeeping affairs. 
When called upon to say anything in defence of his wife 
to his relatives or hers, he had always said: 

“Poor Lucindy! I guess she does the best she knows 
how. She ain't faculized like some. If I can stand it, I 
don’t see as others have any call to complain.” 

This gentle defence of his wife did not meet with the 
approval of some of Aaron's friends, who declared that if 
he would only give Lucinda ‘‘ a good talking to once in a 
while she would do better.” 

But Aaron bore in patience and gentleness his wife’s 
slackness, although he sorrowed in secret over his dis- 
orderly house. Lucinda’s slackness stood out in sharp 
and painful contrast to the immaculate neatness of Al- 
mira Hodge, who lived directly across the street. Some- 
times Aaron wished that the Hodges would move away 
and some less efficient housekeeper take the place of Al- 
mira Hodge in the little white house. It made poor 
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Lucinda’s housekeeping seem even worse than it was 
when it had to stand the test of daily contrast with that 
of Almira Hodge. 

An’ yet I do’no’ but I’m full as comfortable as Ly 
man Hodge is,” Auron would say to himself. * Almiry 
don’t allow him to step inside his own house until she’s 
brushed him all off with a whisk-broom an’ made him 
take off his boots and put on slippers. An’ if he puts a 
thing out o’ place, Almiry makes him put it right back 


again. He don’t dare hang his hat on but one certain 
hook. If he does, Almiry will pjpe up with, ‘ Lyman, is 


that the right place for your hat?’ Ev'rything in that 
house has got to be in exactly the right place; au’ I know 
how disgusted some folks are when they go there in the 
summer-time, an’ Almiry comes into the entry an’ says, 
‘Will you please brush the flies off the outside of the 
screen door before I open it? An’ she went an’ made 
the minister take off his shoes an’ put on a pair of Ly- 
man’s old slippers before she let him in, one muddy day 
when he called. I'm blamed if I ain’t glad Lucindy ain't 
as nasty neat as all that. Almiry’s own folks hardly ever 
come to see her, because they're so uncomfortable while 
they are there, fearing they'll get a book out o’ place or 
let a fly into the house.” 

Then there would come to Aaron the depressing re- 
flection that Lucinda had few visitors, because her friends 
could not be comfortable in her untidy house. 


One June day Aaron came home from the village post- 
office more distressed over Lucinda’s sluckness than he 
had ever been before. He carried in his pocket a letter 
from his sister Maria, who lived out in the Far West, and 
who had announced her intention of coming East for a 
long visit. 

“Tam planning to stay at least six or eight weeks with 
you and Lucinda, whom I hardly know, although she 
has been miy sister-in-law for so many years,” wrote 
Maria; ‘‘I know that we will have a nice time together.” 

Aaron shook his head when he came to this part of the 
letter. His face showed no sign of pleasure, although he 
had not seen his sister for many years, and they had been 
very fond of cach other when they were children in the 
old home. Conflicting emotions filled Aaron’s breast. 

** Poor Lucindy!” he said, as he slipped the letter back 
into its envelope after reading it. ‘‘She an’ sister Marier 
never could have a good time together. If ever there 
was a born housekeeper it’s sister Marier. Housekeepin’ 
is the hobby of her life. She's a leetle mite wuss than 
Almiry Hodge. I ricollect when I visited Marier, four- 
teen years ago, just how fussy an’ pertickler she was about 
everything, an’ I’ve heerd she’s got wuss an’ wuss as she’s 
got older. She’d go crazy over poor Lucindy’s house- 
keeping. She’ain’t wever seen any of it, for she ’ain’t ever 
been East since me an’ ’Cindy was married. An’ yet she’s 
got to come. I can’t write an’ tell my own and only sis 
ter that I can’t have her come to visit me. I do’no’ what 
to do. Marier is an’ allus was awfully outspoken, She 
can’t be here six weeks without freein’ her mind about 
things. Poor Lucindy! I do’no’ what she would do 
if Marier let loose on her with that sharp tongue of hers. 
Marier’s capable; she was born faculized; she can turn her 
hand to anything, and do it well. It'll fairly scandalize 
her to see the kind o’ housekeepin’ that goes on here. 
Poor Lucindy !” 
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He sighed heavily. His kindly face wore a look of 
deep perplexity. Then it took on a resolute look. 

‘Tl have to do it,” be said ; ‘‘ I'll have to have a real 
good talk with ‘Cindy and tell her that she'll bave to 
spruce up and do diffrent while Marier is here anyhow. 
I'll help her all I can, an’ she'll have to do diffrent. I 
guess it won’t be anything onreasonable to ask, consideriu’ 
all I’ve put up with the last thirty-five years. Marier 
will be here in two weeks, an’ it ‘ll take ev’ry minnit o’ 
that time to git the house into any kind o’ shape. I'll 
hire all the help Lucindy will need, but it just worries 
her to have hired help around.” 

He went into the house, and found Lucinda taking a 
burnt pie from the oven. 

‘* | guess it Il have to be thrown out,” she said, placidly. 
‘* I got to diggin’ round my rose-bushes in the yard and 
forgot all about the pie. I ’ain’t felt real well to-day, an’ 
I thought mebbe the open air would freshen me up some, 
so I went to diggin’ round the rose-bushes; but 1 don’t 
feel much better.” 

Aaron’s kindly and sympathetic nature responded at 
once to Lucinda’s suffering. ‘‘ You'd better go and lay 
down awhile,” he said. ‘‘ I can easily git my own supper. ’ 

**T hate to have you, Aaron,” 

**Oh, I sha’n’t mind. I’m not much hungry nohow.” 

**Then I'll go an’ lay down on the settin’-room lounge 
awhile.” 

Aaron’s comment while he ate the meagre meal he had 
set out on the kitchen table was : 

“*T sha’n’t bother her none about Marier’s letter when 
she ain’t feelin’ well. It wouldn’t be right.” 

fe ate his supper in silence, and then proceeded to 
wash the few dishes he had used and ‘‘redd up” the 
kitchen. It would have been a difficult task for any one 
to have undertaken, and poor Aaron realized that he was 
not *‘ handy” at a woman’s work. Aaron glanced around 
at the disorder running rampant everywhere. He looked 
at the chaotic condition of the pantry; at the unmade 
bed in the little bedroom at the end of the kitchen; at the 
dinner dishes still unwashed on one end of the table at 
which he had eaten. He contrasted it all with the per 
fect order prevailing in his sister Maria’s house, and his 
heart sank within him. He sighed heavily, shook his 
head, and said to himself, ‘‘ Poor Lucindy !” 

He lay awake half the night, trying to decide just how 
he should broach the subject of his sister's visit to Lucin- 
da. The more he pondered over the matter, the more he 
shrank from the duty of telling Lucinda that she would 
‘“‘have to spruce up.” She had never spoken harshly to 
him in her life. She was of too phlegmatic a tempera 
ment to have the sluggish currents of her blood stirred by 
anything like anger. Her unfailing serenity and placidity 
were not due to any great moral victories. Her serene 
calmness would have been a great trial to a man of more 
spirit than Aaron, and even he sometimes felt that Lucin- 
da was ‘‘a little too easy,” and he regretted that it was 
“born in her to be so.” 


When daylight came, Aaron had arrived at what he re- 
garded as a happy solution of the problem before him. 
He would write Lashede a letter, and state the case plainly 
to her. This seemed best to Aaron, in view of the fact 
that he was going away that day, to be gone three days. 
He did not want to goaway carrying with him a memory 
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If he wrote her a 
town on his way to Hebron, 
letter would have been re- 


of Lucinda sad and perhaps weeping. 
letter and muiled it in the 
whither he was going, the 
ceived and Lucinda would ** be herself” again by the time 
he returned home. Perhaps she would have made con- 
siderable headway in the house-cleaning lhe was going to 
ask her to undertake 
Lucinda had risen Jate, as usual, looking « litle pale, 

but saying that her headache had gone, and sxc thought 
that she would be ‘‘all right” as the day wore on 

What time you goin’ to start for Hebrou?’”” she asked, 
as Aaron got up from the breakfast table 

Bout ten o'clock,” he replied. ‘I've got a letter to 


write first He did not look at ber as he spoke, and his 
fuce flushed. He got up from the table hurriedly and 
went into the sitting-room. He had a tender conscience, 


and he was not quite sure that he was not guilty of deceit 
or dishonesty in writing the letter. He found pen and 
ink, and cleared off space enough on the littered sitting- 


room table to write his letter. Ile penned it slowly and 
in much perturbation of spirit. It was not a harsh letter; 
Almiry Hodge would have called it ‘‘ meachin’.” — But it 


seemed to Aaron like a very severe epistle. He told Lu- 
cinda of Maria's proposed visit, and of her horror of any- 
thing like slack housekeeping. He besought his wife to 

spruce up some just for this once.” He told her that 
he “didn’t care for himself,” bat that he * couldn’t bear 
to have sister Maria see how they lived.” 

It wus a long letter, with many repetitions—a letter that 
would have aroused the ire of some wives and touched the 
hearts of others. His effort to be kind was apparent in 
even the most severe lines. There were many erasures of 
words that sounded harsh to him as he read and re-read 
all that he had written, and he had substituted words that 
seemed less unkind to him. Finally the important docu- 
ment was written, enclosed in an envelope, sealed and 
addressed, and Aaron was on his way to Hebron with the 
fetter in his pocket. He hesitated about mailing it when 
he reached the post-office, and was half inclined to tear it 
up. The moment it was beyond his reach he wished that 
he had it back again, and the remainder of the day was 
the unhappiest of his life. He had harrowing visions of 
Lucinda overcome with grief because of his unkindness; 
or it might be that she was filled with hot indignation, 
and his home-coming would Be one of bitter humiliation 
to him. He would, he felt, have no other feeling if Lu- 
cinda “sailed in and jawed him,” after the manner of 
some wives he could call to mind. He was altogether un- 
comfortable during his enforced stay as a juryman in He- 
bron, and it was with a feeling of relief that be finally set 
out for home Whatever the outcome of his letter might 
be, it would be a relief to have it over with 

It was late in the afternoon when he drew near his own 
home. There was no change in the outward appearance 
of his home. The front porch was in its usual state of 
disorder, and a line of recently washed garments flapped 
dismally between the poreh pillars, regardless of the fact 


that Auron had years ago put up posts for the clothes- 
line in the back yard. It was ** handier,” Lucinda had 
said, to ‘‘ just step out and bang things up on the porch.” 


Almira Hodge came out of the house as Aaron reached 

the gate 

It's a good thing you've come home, Aaron,” she said; 
*Lucindy is real sick. She ‘ain’t been well since you 
went away, and she came down flat this morning. She's 
got a high fever, and she seems a trifle flighty. The doc- 
tor’s been here, but J think you'd better seud for him to 
come aguin right away.” 

Aaron's heart sank within him. 
became painfully alert. He hurried past Almira Hodge, 

saying to himself, in bitter condemnation and self-re proach: 

I did it! It’s all my fault! That wicked letter 0’ 

mine was more than poor Luciudy could bear. My Lord! 
what if it kills ber!” 

He burried into the house and into Lucinda’s bedroom, 
He found her raging with fever and in great distress, 
She smiled feebly when she saw bim 

I'm glad you've come home, Aaron,” she said; ‘I’m 
real sick. L'ain't got any supper ready for you nor—” 

Don't you mind one bit about my supper, Lucindy,” 
suit Aaron, with his hand lwid lightly on ber burning 
brow. ‘I'm going right off for the doctor quick as I cau.” 

Yes, I guess you'd better, Aaron. I’m so sick.” 

‘I'll go right now, an’ I'll git some o’ the neighbors to 
stay with you while 1 m gone.” 

He started to leave the room, 
the door his wife said, 

‘I got a letter—yes—a letter—Aaron, and I—I—” 

Her mind wandered, and she began to talk about har 
mother, Who had been many years in her grave 

Aaron rushed from the house, tearful with grief and 
remorse 


He fairly broke 


His tender conscience 


but when he had reached 


down and cried when he stopped 
here to ask me to go and stay with Lucinda while he 
went for the doctor,” said Martha Hood, afterward. 

Lucinda’s delirium had increased when Aaron returned 
with the doctor, and a chill struck Aaron's heart when he 
suw how grave the doctor looked. 

* She's a very sick woman,” the doctor said. ‘ You'll 
have to get some one to nurse her, Aarov. Jane Rankin 
is xt home now, and | think that you could get her.” 

Jave Rankin came an hour later, and she and Aaron 
took up their vigil by Lucinda’s bedside. She rambled 
ou incoherently 

‘I must stir around and do up my <ishes,” she said. 

‘There's a bluebird settin’ on the window -sill. My! 
how slack Lam, anyhow! No other man but Aaron would 
stand it. Aaron, he’s over to Hebron. There was a let- 
ter. My white rose isallin bloom. It’s beautiful. Yes, 
there was a letter. I ain't no kind of a housekeeper. I 
never was. llow blue the sky is! Seems to me I never 
suwW it so blue jut I'd better go in and sweep up my 
house. I hate tosweep. I ain't like most women. I've 
tried te, but 1 can't.” 

So she rambled on and on for three days and nights. 
The clearness of thought and vision came to her for a few 
minutes, and she said to Aaron, with the ever-present 
smile hovering about her fever-parched lips: 


‘Good-by, Aaron. I'm sorry I ‘ain't been a tidier, bet- 
ter, an’ more helpful wife to you. It's too bad what 
you've had to put up with. I'm sorry, Aaron.” 


She closed her eyes, aud did not open them again in this 
world 

‘I killed her the same as if I'd shot her!” said Aaron, 
in the bitterness and severity of his grief and remorse. 
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“That letter o’ mine—that sinful letter broke her heart. 
Poor Lucindy! Poor Lucindy! It wa’n’t her fault that 
she wa'n't more fuculized. Poor Lucindy !” 


Three days later Aaron sat alone with his sorrow in his 
home. The funeral was over aud the friends and neigh- 
bors had goue to their homes, 

Aaron got up and wandered aimlessly around the house. 
He had put a little drawer under the mantel on the kitch- 
en chimney. He recalled how pleased Lucinda had been 
with the drawer. ‘It ‘ll come handy for so many little 
things,” she had said, and Aaron remembered ber words 
as he stopped before the mantel and drew out the drawer. 
A letter lay among the odds and ends of things that filled 
the drawer, Aaron picked up the letter. 

“Why,” he said, ‘it’s the very letter I sent poor Lu- 
cindy—the letter that broke her heart an’ mine—the let- 
ter I’d rather have died than to have written, if I could 
have foreseen the life-long misery it would bring to me! 
an'—why”—he turned the letter over and carried it to 
a window—“‘it ‘ain't ever been opened!” he exclaimed. 

‘Thank God for that! But I wonder— Oh,I see! I ad- 
dressed it to ‘Mrs. Aaron Kemp,’ an’ the ‘s’ part of the 
* Mrs.’ is so faint it can hardly be seen, Lucindy couliin’t 
see real well even with her glasses, an’ she likely thought 
it was ‘Mr. Aaron Kemp,’ an’ she allus made it a pint 
never to open my letters. My hand was so unsteady an’ 
the pen so bad it don’t look like my writin’. She thought 
the letter was for me. An’ she tried to tell me about it 
‘fore she died. Poor Lucindy !” 

He stepped to the kitchen stove, in which there was a 
fire, lifted ove of the lids, and dropped the unopened let- 
ter ou the glowing coals, saying, as he did so, ‘* Poor Lu- 
cindy.” 














FOR MIDSUMMER WEAR IN TUE CITY. 


A CURIOUS change has come over New York this 
<\ summer. It has never before been the custom— 
that is, the accepted and prevailing custom—for women 
to wear light gowns in the street, even during the sum- 
mer months. They have worn light-weight and thin ma- 
terials, but generaily of dark colors. This season there 
is no end of light-colored gowns to be seen — muslius 
and orgaudies and such fabrics—so that the effect is very 
much like that of the dressing in Southern cities; for in 
Baltimore and Washington women wear light muslins in 
the streets, at restaurants, etc., from the moment hut 
weather begins. 

Black is a very smart color, and has been exceedingly 
fashionable for a long time, and some of the newest sum- 
mer gowns are made up of it; but it certainly does look 
much more like the summer season when women are 
seen in light gowns, and to most women the light shades 
are more becoming. Light shades have a tendency to 
make stout people look stouter, but black against the 
face is not becoming to everybody, and in a great many 
instances is exceedingly unbecoming, so that it is often 
relieved by a too great profusion of trimming, as well us 
too bright color, in 
the way of ribbons 
and flowers worn 
with it. 

All-white gowns 
are seen, and not 
only in the heavi- 
er materials like 
duck, piqué, and 
linen, but in mus- 
lins and organdies, 
sometimes trimmed as fancifully as 
though they were to be worn at 
some watering-place. These last, 
however, are generally seen on wo- 
men who drive in cabs, for nothing 
could be more painful than a pretty 
muslin gown sweeping the pave- 
meuts of a city. 






In light wools the very light 
shades of tan are seen oftener than 
pale gray, although the latter is one 
of the fashionable colors again this 
year. These colors are seen in all the different materials, 
but there are some of the transparent wool fabrics in 
which they are particularly good, while in crépe de Chine 
they are most exquisite in coloring. 

A very charming gown seen at the Astoria the other 
evening was of a very pale tan or wood-color, in a wool 
grenadine made over white silk. The skirt was in the 
circular shape, trimmed with three or four small ruffles 
of white satin ribbon put on in scallops. The waist was 
tight-fitting in the back, with some little fulness drawn 
under the sash. The front of the waist had a deep yoke 
of white lace, and below the yoke the materia! Was laid 
in minute tucks put on the bias. It opened from the 
yoke to the belt in revers faced with white guipure lace, 
and there was a high collar, with some little lace at the 
back. A belt and sash ends of white satin were trimmed 
with a white taffeta ruching. With this gown was worn 
a small toque of white trimmed with white roses, and one 
stiff white ostrich plume. 

Another pale tan gown was of muslin made over taf- 
teta silk of the same shade. It was trimmed with stripes 
of entre-denx of white lace, narrow at the waist, and 
broulening out toward the foot of the skirt. The skirt 
was finished with a bias floupce striped with diagonal 
bunds of lace insertion. The waist was quite full, and 
hung in blouse effect over the belt. It was trimmed with 
bands of muslin edged on either side with little lace ruf- 
fles. The sleeves were very small, with absolutely no ful- 
ness, but the shoulder seams were cut so long that they 
gave the effect of breadth to the figure, and took away 
the narrow look that the plain sleeves are apt to have. 
With this gown was worn a sash of white taffeta trimmed 
with little white lace ruchings, and a taffeta belt with a 
rhinestone buckle. 


Mousseline de soie gowns are quite as fashionable as 
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the muslins and organdies, and are also worn for after- 
noon and evening in the city in summer. A very charm- 
ing gown of this material in a pale lavender has the skirt 
mude with an attached flounce. The body of the waist is 
peg J covered with a fine yellow lace appliqué. There 
is a high collar which turns over and flares out, and is 
also covered with the ae. The waist is finished 
with a belt and sash of white satin ribbon, the ends put 
through a superb buckle at the back, with another buckle 
of the same kind at the front. 

A very dainty gown of pale crépe de Chine of a silvery 
tint is made with an attached flounce and shaped frout 
breadth. Where the flounce is joined to the skirt are two 
white taffeta pip- 
ings. The waist 
has wide revers of 
white taffeta, and 
a deep sailor col- 
lar of taffeta trim- 
med with a nar- 
row bias ruching 
of gray silk—the 
shaded gray taf- 
feta fringed out 
so that it shows 
all the different 
shades and looks 
like a moss trim- 
ming. The sleeves 
are small, with 
caps over the top 
trimmed with the 
ruching. 


It is a very seri- 
ous question what 
is the best petti- 
coat to wear with 
thin gowns that 
have no stiffening 
in them. Skirts 
need to hang right 
in order to look 
well, aud in order to accomplish this it is necessary to 
have a well-fitted, well-hung petticoat. This petticoat 
must be made like a regular dress skirt, fitted over the 
hips, with fulness at the back, and put on to a band or 
yoke. About at the knee is a deep flounce, either a 
Spanish flounce or an accordion-pleated one, trimmed 
with mavy small ruffles. Where the flounce joins the 
skirt may be a narrow feather-bone, and there should also 
be a feather-bone run through the lowest ruffle. These 
skirts must be as long as the dress skirt, otherwise an 
ugly gap shows where the petticoat ends. 





MORNING COSTUMES AT WATERING-PLACES. 


At Newport and Lenox it is the fashion this year to wear 
duck or piqué skirts with shirt-waists in the morning, in- 
stead of the more elaborate muslins, ete. At first thought 
this fashion would seem to be a very simple and inexpen- 
sive style; iu reality it must be classed as an expensive one. 
Absolute freshness is a necessity with this style of dress. 
It is impossible to wear a white skirt more than two or 
three times, and it is the same with shirt-waists, of which 
the white are considered smartest. The expense of laun- 
dering is considerable, and anybody with an idea of arith- 
metic me easily count up Low much it costs to keep look- 


ip 

Sine t taffeta silk waists stay clean longer. They are ex- 
pensive to start with, as fashion demands they must be 
tucked by hand in infinitesimal tucks and hem-stitched. 
Such waists cannot be bought under twenty-five dollars. 
They are of delicate shades, will stand two or three weeks’ 
wear, and must then be sent to the cleaner’s. 

The white linen and duck skirts made by the tailors 
are many times more expensive than those bought ready 
made, but they possess the great advantage of not shrink 
ing. The good tailors guarantee to make linen, piqué, 
and duck gowns so that they will not shrink. They 
claim that they allow the material to soak for a length of 
time, and thereafter there is no possible danger of shrink 
ing, even with many launderings. The ready made of 
course do not receive this treatment, and have a most un- 
fortunate fashion of growing shorter and smaller every 
time they are sent to the lwundry. 

Dark piqués and linens are very smart this year. They 
do not require such constant washing, and will look very 
well. There are some in bright blue, others in yellow, 
that are particularly good, They are to be worn with the 
wash shirt-waists, or with little jackets to match and full 
front of white. 

The wash shirt-waists are very simple in design, made 
with the pointed yoke in the back, have considerable ful- 
ness on the shoulders and drawn in at the belt, blousing 
only just a little, preventing what would otherwise be u 
The sleeves are woru with link sleeve-buttons. 
Studs as simple as 
possible fasten the 
waist. White col- 
lars and piqué 
stocks, with four-in- 
hand ties or with 
small neck-ties, are 
worn, 

It is the fad at 
present to wear a 
great many jewels— 
two many, indeed, to 
be in goud taste. 
Everybody wears a 
string of pearls, long 
or short, as the case 
may be, and these 
are put outside of 
the smart muslin 
and organdie gowns. 
Then there are 
brooches and stick-pins innumerable, which catch up the 
little dainty bows at the throat, or are put on down ‘the 
frout of the waist in the effect of showing off jewelry in 
a jeweller’s window. It is a fashion that, it is to be 
hoped, will not last Jong, for while jewels are beautiful 
and appropriate to full dress, when worn with wash 
gowns they ure worse than inappropriate. 


hard line. 
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M. P.C.—A blazer suit would be altogether the best thing for you to 
get, of serge or cloth, whichever you prefer. There are now many 
cloths of comparatively light weight which 4ook rather smarter than 
serge. Either a gray or a pepper and salt would be particularly good 
for the purpose for which you desire it. On anvther page of this num- 
ber are designs for tea gowns and house dresses, and I think you can 
flad among those something you want. A black makes a very charm- 
ing one, and you could have the front of blue with seme white over it. 
If you wish, you eould have the Watteaa pleat in the back. Do 
not get a black with any fignre in it; the solid color in front under 
the white will brighten it up as much as is necessary. 


S& D. B.—The sunshades for the back of the neck spoken of in the 
article are made of the material, with ahem, through which a drawing- 
string ix ran, and that is put around the crown of the hat. Ifyou read 
the article you will vee that it speaks of having them lined with green. 
They should not be over a quarter of a yard in depth ; sufficiently lung 
to cover the back of the neck is all that is necessary. 


F. V. G.—I do not think your plan of buying materials at a July sale, 
to be made for*the following summer, at all a good one, unless you 
should sce some rare bargain in silk. All winter long you can get good 
materials, and at the early sales in February, which are, after all, only 
lust year’s stock left over.—Yes, children of three and four wear 
guimpes with the gingham frocks, but I do not think they are as 
pretty asthe yokes made into the little frocks—the one-piece frocks are 
altogether the best for such young children.—Yuur other queries will 
be answered under another head in this department. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


M. R. E.—It gives me great pleasure to answer your letter, and I 
trust that the summer may be both a pleasure and a profit to you all. 
In planning work for your children, however, do not forget that if 
they have studied hgrd all winter a litle lying fallow in summer is 
net going to injare them. I do not mean that they must be idle. You 
will anderstand that readily enough when you see the programme 
which, with the assistance of en able manager and teacher, has been 
arranged for you. But | mean that you, as the overseer, as it were, 
must bold in mind the fact that recreation is not idleness, and that if 
yon think of it as re-creation you will realize that a little of it may be 
as profitable for your children as much of the so-called work. The 
getting clove Lo nature, the bailding up of out-door memories, means 
evriching both the mind and the body ofa child. Some famous man is 
ofien quoted as saying that of all the advantages be had enjoyed in his 
life, that of having spent bis early years in the country, where he 
could know its pleasures and its resources, was the one he could least 
have afforded to du without, and that nothing would have compensated 
him for its lose. 

If you breakfast at eight—which most persons do, in this part of 
the world, at any rate—the music might come for half an hour after, 
the girls and boys alternating. Then from nine o'clock until half past 
eleven turn them loose for tennis, bicyeling, or out-door games and 
recreation, unless the day be an unusually hut one. Phe sewing, the 
dacning, and the mending might come during the het hours. The 
two who did not go wheeling in the morning might go during the 
covier hours of the afternoon 

“ Historic Girls,” as you suggest, will be excellent, and so with “ His- 
toric Boys,” bat remember that collateral reading, to emphasize the 
periods in the history of the different characters, will add immensely 
to the effect of any course which you follow. Lord Bacon says this 
about reading: “ Reade not to Contradict; Nor to Beleeve and Take 
fur granted; Nor to Finde Talke and Discourse; But to weigh and 
Consider. Some Bookes are to be Tasted, Others to be Swallowed, 
and Some Few to be Chewed and Digested ; That is some Bookes are 
to be read only in Parts; Others to be read but not Curiously; And 
Some Few to be read wholly and with Diligence and Attention.” 

As to cooking, why not let them learn one or two simple dishes at 
first, and require each in turn to prepare one thing for the luncheon, 
and then ge on increasing the number of dishes, until the children 
flud themselves equal to preparing everything set upon the table. The 
younger children might, when they began, be equal to nothing more 
than the roasting of a potato or the boiling of an egg. There is art 
in both, and the cooking of both might be varied. All the washing of 
the vegetables would of course be included, and the testing of the egg, 
to say nothing of builing one “ soft,” “ mediam,” or “hard.” Besides 
the actual cooking there would come the preparation of the vegeta- 
bles, the fruits, the salads, and the best arrangement of them for the 
table. I shonld be inclined to alternate sewing with cooking, having 
a day come in between the departments, and so give the children a 
change and variety. . 


Juwt.—The world is wide, my dear friend, and many tastes govern 
in it, and there are races and tribes, and even individuals, who think a 
touch of hair on a woman's upper lip adds a touch of piquancy. 
Even in some European countries it is admired. I tell you this not 
because I personally like the mustache or its counterfeit on a wo- 
man’s lip, but to show you that somewhere in the world there are per- 
sons who do not feel as strongly as your daughter does about it. You 
say that any reference to hers would, you think, “ kill her.” Has she 
ever bad any other trouble to bear? Does she know anything of the 
deep experiences through which some women have to pass without 
being “killed”? I grant that few things could be more trying, 
because the taste of the community is against hair on a woman's face. 
Perhaps I woukl altogether fai] in philosophy were some to grow on 
mine. And yet I know very well that there is no sorrow or shame or 
grief which we as Christians and as brave men and women ought to 
meet as your danghter meets hers. 

Our acquaintances, my friend, learn after a while to reflect our attitade 
toward the things which we meet, the things which we grieve over or 
are prond of. Were your daughter frankly and cheerfully to meet her 
trouble, she would soon learn to dominate it. Her friends would for- 
get it in their love and admiration of her. Were she cheerful aud 
eweet, desirous to please, and self-forgetful, she would not find many 
persons even thinking of the hair on her lip. Were she to go farther 
and become proud of it, she might, were her personality strong 
enough, mukethe rest of the world want mustaches too! This is the 
way fashions are set and ideals established. Some one hax had some- 
thing of which to be proud or vain or glad, and was so proud and so 
vain and so glad that the world, always eager to be led in emotions, 
has been swayed fo follow them. 

Now do fot imagine that lam defending a mustache or wishing your 
daughter to be proud ofhers. I only want her to try to bear what she 
considers an affliction in a better and more courageous way. 

But your daughter can be cured. I happened some two years since 
to talk te a woman—she was long past girlhood—who told me that 
her chin had been covered with hairs, and that they had been removed 
by. electricity. She also told me what an affliction bers had been 
through life, and was so gratefui for the process which removed them, 
that she felt it her duty to tell every other woman. She suid that 
sometimes she even addreswed strangers in the cara, knowing that they 
would understand. And she always did it whenever she saw one with 
hair on thé face. And yet, though I bad known her for years, 1 had 
found her so agreeable that I never remembered the hairs, Hers, as 
I say, were removed with electricity, and the process was harmless. 

But you say that you and your husband are opposed to electricity, 
aud will net allow your daughter to resort to it. Do you see that your 
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prejudice is quite as strong as your daughter's pride? tt all lies in 
your hands, first to make your daughter rise above her sensitivenes, 
and then to let her be cured. The pastes which are given to remove 
the hairs are only efficacious for a time, and leave a dark line. Your 
doctor, if he has kept up with medical science and developments in 
new syst andr Jies, will advise you wisely. 





Erxanon.—I know just the place for your papers, and thank you so 
much for mentioning them. Send them to the Librarian, Neighorbood 
Guild, 26 Delancey Street, New York city. They will be more than wel- 
come there. The Neighborhood Guild has been in existence for some 
years, and rep an jation of men and women whose purpose 
is to bring the best of intellectual, moral, and social influences into 
tenement-house districts. Some of the best known persons in New 
York are identified with this work. They hold different classes there, 
and have established clubs, The work has grown immensely, and the 
utmost satisfaction is everywhere felt iu regard tothe results attained. 





A Supsonmer.—Why vot put yourself into direct commanication 
with Mr, Frank Damrosch? It would be difficult to overestimate the 
value of his work in New York. The choruses he has trained have 
a reputation quite unrivalled. These classes, I believe, are practically 
free. He teaches them to read from the music before them, and car- 
ries them on to more and more difficult music, and finally to the clasei- 
cal. Once a member of one of bis classes, the opportunity would be 
yours to discover for what special lines of sivging your vulce is best 
adapted. You could also have the privilege of appealing to him for 
further guidance. He is the most delightful of teachers, the most in- 
spiring, and his knowledge of masic is great. His, I believe, are almost 
the only free classes in town. They are certainly the best known. 


Hitpa.—If yon really love teaching, half—indeed, nearly all—of your 
battleis won. Unhappily there are many persons who regard the work 
of teaching as sulely a means of self-support. With no love of their 
work, the work itself becomes a weariness to them, and the benefit to 
the children is never great, Besides, the health of persons in uncon- 
genial pursuits is apt to break down because of the daily and hourly 
fret. Worry in any form undermines the constitution. 

Your education, as yon say, has been desultory, your interruptions 
having come from iliness, Now to remedy the defecis of your train- 
ing you are willing to study, eo as to equip yourself fur the best places 
open to you. That, therefore, being your ambition, the best school 
where this preparation can be given you is alone the best for you. 
You have intelligence and enthusiasm ; do not let them go to waste. 

At Teacher’ College, bere in New York, on Morningside Heights, you 
will find your best opportunities. Get into communication with ite 
president, and see how mach preparation you woald have to make for 
the entrance examinations, or, indeed, whether you would have to 
make any, other than what you have already accomplished. At this 
institution you would be prepared directly for the work you mean to 
do, and prepared according to the best and most advanced methods, 
Your chances would therefore be greater, for as these methods con- 
tinue to prove themselves better than others, so the opportunities of 
those who understand them must necessarily increase. 

As for your earning money while you are studying, that must be an 
after-develdpment, Your plans at college must first be made, and 
then you can go to work to see what opportunities your new neigh- 
borhood affords. Your friend who has been so successful in a like 
adventure is the one to help you with suggestions now. The workers 
in any field are always the most familiar with new developments, new 
requirements, and, more than all, with the character of those things 
which the public will no longer tolerate. It is as necessury to know 
what things people will not take as to kuow those which they desire. 


Youne Srupent.—Old Abe was an eagle belonging to a Western 
regiment, and during the war of the rebellion it accompanied this regi- 
ment into the fle'd. I saw it at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876, 
where it sat on its perch, silent and inert, to be gazed at by multivndes 
of interested visitora. By that time it had grown to be, I am sorry 
to say, a rather forlorn bird, like one saddened by experience. KM 
must be dead now, and the most ardent of its admirers could hardly 
have mourned its demise, realizing how little it seemed to get out of 
life in its latter days. Old Abe was what we would call at the present 
time a “ mascot,” and if you read the papers you will see that almost 
every regiment of soldiers has one or another. It has become the 
fashion, in fact, to have them—almost acraze. Hardly a race is run or 
a game played without some allusion being made to the mascot, sup- 
pored to bring luck to the side of its possessor. 

In spite of our progress in knowledge and common-sense, you see, 
we have not altogether ontgrown certain superstitions which once we 
laughed at in primitive man. Nearly every individual hes one which 
he cherishes—a belief in good omens, in certain numbers, in sigus of 
the sky, special pieces of jewelry, and even in parts of animale, like the 
feet of rabbits caaght at specified times. Perhaps all this is owing to 
the latent belief of man in Providence, and this in spite of all the scep- 
ticism which individuals like to boast—a kind of unacknowledged ac- 
knowledgment, that, after all, in spite of endeavor, men realize how 
little they can really do of themselves. Unwilling to believe in Provi- 
dence, they pin their faith to chance, to luck, to the working of some 
unseen power, fall of beneficence, which will be exerted in their be- 
half. I do not mean that Old Abe seemed all this to the soldiers who 
cared for him, nor that any of the individual mascots seem these 
things to their possessors, but that the believing in mascots at all 
eprings from seme such instinct iu men, Old Abe was named after 
President Lincoln, 


GOOD FORM. 


Peee.exity.—Are you not a little impatient when you want ns to 
publish in “ our next issue" the anewer to your letter asking for advice 
about the groom's costume at a wedding in October? Why, before 
your letter could even be read that “ next issue” was in type! Tam 
a little puzzled to know what you mean by a“ morning coat.” If you 
mean a short sack-coat it would be altogether out of the question, no 
matter how informal the wedding or at what time of the day it is cele- 
brated; but if you mean a frock or Prince Albert coat, that is the 
proper garment for the groom to wear at a wedding that takes place 
at any hour in the daytime, morning or afternoon, The correct costume 
throughout is a black frock-coat, gray trousers, waistcoat either of 
fancy vesting or of material to match the coat, white silk Ascot tie, 
patent-leather boots, white glacé kid gloves with heavy stitching, and 
a tall hat. The hat and gloves the groom carries, and hands to the 
best man as he advanees to meet the bride. 


A Very lenonant Penson.—There are at homes and at homes, 
and some of them demand after-calls and some do not; the etiquette 
governing this particular question is hard to master, bat I will give 
you the safest rule that I know of to go by. When the at home is a 
large and formal function, with engraved invitations and all the acces- 
sories of hired waiters, an elaborate repast, floral decorations, etc., 
such as a débutante’s coming out, a wedding reception, or a reception 
to celebrate a wedding anniversary, and other large entertainments of 
this order, an after-call is obligatory. But an ordinary at home does 
net demand another call from the visitors—for instance, the recep- 
tion or “days” a bride has on her return from her wedding-trip or 
when she is settled in her new home; or a tea or “ days” for which a 
hostess informally sends the invitations written or engraved on her 
visiting-cards, and receives with little ceremony and serves only a 
modest menu; on the contrary, the hostess owes all whe attend a 
return call, and only these who were invited but unable to be present 
ave in debt to her. Still, as I eaid before, it is hard to know where to 
draw the line between making and not making these calls. Be gov- 
erned in most instances by what the people in the place you live in do, 
or by what obiains iu your own set of friends and acquaintances, 


Arrreotative Sunsorinen.—It is such a pleasure to read the appre- 
ciative little sentence at the end of your note of inquiry; thauk you 
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for your praise. How to address a bishop and a judge in conversa- 
tion and in writing and how to introduce them—is not that the sum of 
your questions? Before writing tue answer I wanted to make sure that 
my own conviction was correct, so I consulied that very useful littie 
book entitled Everybody's Writing-Desk Book, which I always keep near 
at hand, and which I sincerely recommend everybody to buy for ref- 
erence. There I found what confirmed my own opinion, A bishop 
should always be addressed in conversation as Bishop Douglass, and a 
judge in the same way by his title, as Judge Davis. They should be in- 
troduced by their titles, and they should be addressed in writing by 
their titles. For the bishop one of two forms may be aed, either The 
Right Kev. John Douglass, D.D., or, The Right Rev. Bishop Johu 
Douglass. The judge should be addressed in writing as Lion. James 
Davis. Neither a bishop vor a judge should be addressed as Mr. 


R. B.—Before answering your questions let me assure you that I 
most sincerely respect your desire to do nothing that may provoke 
public criticism, From your letter itself, and perhaps by reading a little 
between the lines, I think you already possess the principal requisite 
for winning general esteem and good opinion. In fact, you are a lady 
in the true sense of the word, and on that ground I am going to an- 
ewer you. There is such a thing as unnecessary caution and foolish 
pradery, and when you ask me if you, a young woman, who, I take it 
for granted from your letter, have passed your twentieth year, may ride 
on your bicycle alone in your own town, a euburb of Boston, without 
fear of being criticised because you are unchaperoned, I answer with- 
out hesitation that not only may you ride alone in any suburb of 
Boston, but you may even ride in Boston itself with perfect propriety. 
You have the privilege of being one of those enviable young New Eug- 
land spinsters to whom pretty much everything in the way of personal 
freedom is allowable, and in Boston, of all places, you need not fear to 
shock Mrs. Grundy by riding wherever you please on your wheel un- 
chaperoned—always on the understanding that you are a lady. 

The propriety of two young women going wumchaperoned to a eam- 
mer hotel in a quiet country resort is more questionable ; still, 1 think 
I am safe in arserting that if, as you aay, these young women are ** well 
bred and behave in a ladylike manner,” they may venture the trip, 
aud not fear censure. If their brother accompanied them he would of 
course be a safeguard against criticism, bat he is not necessary. They 
are not either of them very young, and I am pretty sure their conduct 
will pass muster while they are away from home, so if their brother 
cannot escort them, let them go together, and I do not think they will 
regret it. 

What I advise for a bicycle suit which is to be both durable and 
good for most seasous is one of the pretty double faced-cloths that are 
not too heavy and yet are warm and wear so well. A cloth with the 
outside dark green or blue and the inside a modest plaid is the most 
fashionable thing; the skirt ehonld be made to open in the front, with 
stitching around the botiom, the jacket is single-breasted with revere, 
and with the suit goes a pretty light flannel or gingham shirt-waist. 
In very warm weather the cloth suit might be too heavy, and then use 
a brown linen skirt and a shirt-waist.—Harper & Brothers are pub- 
lishers, and deal only in their own publications, You must apply to 
some general bookseller. Iam not familiar with the book you men- 
tion, bat no doubt it would be usefal, and I can think of nothing elee 
in that line to recommend, 


L. L. W.—All about the etiquette of a country home wedding in 
August, the arrangement of the bride's veil, the cards, the wedding 
breakfast, the groom's costume, and various other details you ask for, 
and I feel that I must cover a broad field in my reply. Perhaps the 
best way would be to describe a country wedding that I have lately 
attended—such a pretty honse wedding, which left nothing to be de- 
sired, and was en régle to the smallest particalar. The cards, in the 
first place, were, as all wedding-cards now are, lung, and not square, 
about six by eight inches, which fvld once to fit the envelope. The 
wording ran: 

Mr. and Mrs. James Brown 
request the honor of your company 
at the wedding of their daughter 
Mary Duncan 
to 
Mr. Charles Martin 
on Tuesday, June the twenty-first, 
ut twelve o'clock 
Sunnymedg 
Murristuwn, New Jersey. 


These were sent out about two weeks before the function, and no re- 
ception cards were enclosed, as all who came to the wedding staid to 
the breakfast, and announcement cards were sent generally later. H 
you prefer to have the ceremony quiet, word the cards in the same way, 
putting “reception” after the ** wedding,” and instead of “to” be- 
tween the names of the bride and groom, put “ and,” or have the bride's 
parents’ at-home cards enclosed with the invitations, 

The house in question was made lovely with wild flowers, boughs 
of blossoms and ferns, and garlands of leaves looped over the dvor- 
ways and about the walls, while the fireplaces and corners were banked 
with greens and flowers. In August, the season of the golden-rod, 
the house could be made beautiful with that flower combined with 
greens; with it growing palms would go, and ferns. 

The hour for the ceremony arrived and all the guests assembled, the 
minister enters the room first, and behind him the groom and best 
man, clad in black frock-coats and dark gray trousers, black or fancy 
waistcoats, and carrying their tall bats and white kid gloves. The 
bridemaids enter next, dressed alike, but in different colors if pre- 
ferred, each carrying a bouquet; the bride comes after them on her 
father’s arm; her veil may be worn over her face or thrown back, as 
she prefers ; it shonld be carefully arranged on the head, fastened with 
pearl pins over a high comb, with a few orange blossoms perhaps, but 
it should not be elaborately decorated or fixed; the simplest way is 
usually the most becoming, and it is better to leave the arrangement 
of the veil to a good hair-dresser or a dressmaker than to attempt to 
do it one’s self, When the bridemaids have grouped themselves on 
either side of the minister, and the bride has reached the place where 
she is to stand during the service, the groom hands his hat and gloves 
to the best man and joins her. After the marriage the minister con- 
gratulates the newly married pair and moves away, and they take his 
place and face the reom while they receive congratulations, 

The next feature is the breakfast, which should be seryed from one 
large table spread in the dining-room or some convenient place, and 
is presided over by waiters hired for the occasion ; the male guests os- 
sist in serving refreslimenuts to the ladies whom they escort. At the 
wedding I quote the break faet was served at small tables spread on a 
wide piazza which overlooked a most beautiful view, and vothing 
could have been prettier, I will give youR menu, which, if you wish, 
you may elaborate : 

Hot and iced bouillon, 
Lobster Newburg. 
Creamed sweet breads. Sand wiches. 
Chicken and tomato salad. 
Ices. Cake. Bonbons. 
Coffee. 
Punch or lemonade throughout. 


One of the prettiest features of the country wedding came after the 
breakfast, when all the younger portion of the guests assembled on the 
Jawn and danced around the bride and groom, and finally grouped 
themselves to have some photographs taken. Then came the depart- 
ure of the married couple, who were e-corted to the carriage which 
was to take them off by the bridemaids scatiering flowers in their 
way, aud finally showering thom with flowers as they took their seats 
in the carriage. I hope that I have given you some helpful sagges- 
tions ; for others let me advise you to look in some of the back num- 
bers of the Bazan—in the * Auswers” to “ Helen,” Bazan No. 23, to 
“Iu Sb,” Bazan No. 14, and to “ Marriage,” Bazau No. 15. 
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SEA-SIDE COSTUME 


A TRUE 
BY MARY B 


HEART. 


. tide was out 


and Jess was raking for clams. 





[Sex Page 651.) 


SLEIGHT 


He had his 


back to the shore, and Marty Hines, coming down, bareheaded 
and barefooted, from the little brown house behind the gand dunes, 
had rained a handful of pebbles over his shoulders before he knew 


that any one was near him 
wanted some chowder for his supper, she saic 
hadn't scooped the cove clean. 

Jess loved her little mocking ways. 


She carried a basket and a rake. 


ia Pop - 
l,and she hoped Jess 


He was standing ankle-deep 
] 


in the water, but he came about at once with a jovial laugh and 


took her basket 


He had scooped up a good many more than he 


wanted to carry, he said, turning to a sack that stood bulging with 


clams in the shade of a huge bowlder; and 
basket back it was full to the brim 
Marty beamed on him 


when he brought the 


That was an easy way to go clamming, 


she said, dropping down on the sand and drawing her feet under her 


skirts 
the first time that Jess had filled her basket. 


She liked to have things made easy for her, and it was not 


He lived opposite the 


little brown house, and had been a sort of a big brother to her ever 


since she could remember. But of late he had 
not been content to be merely a brother; he 
would willingly have dug clams for her all 
his life. It was not fit work, anyway, for one 
like Marty, he said to himself, looking down 
protectingly at the diminutive figure, she was 
so little, and so pretty with her pale hair and 
big blue eyes—as pretty, Jess was positive, as 
any lady in the land. 

And now the tide was coming in, and as the 
girl sprang up and shook the sand from her 
skirt, the gurgling waves ran after her and 
kissed the small brown feet. Jess envied 
them their boldness; he would hardly have 
ventured to kiss the tips of her fingers. Yet 
there was a time when he used to carry her 
on his shoulder; he was so burly and strong, 
and she such a mite of a maid. He could do 
it easily enough now if nothing but strength 
were needed, but he was intensely conscious 
that Marty was no longera child. Marty.too 
was conscious of it,and she did her best to 
impress it on others; she twisted her wavy 
locks into a prim knot at the back of her 
head, and took on no end of young-womanish 
airs: but Jess liked her none the less. 

He had to go back to the clam-bed for his 
rake, and as he waded in he shouted to her 
that as soon as he had his boat loaded up he 
would row her home. 

A moment later a peddler’s wagon came 
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lumbering through the sand, and the peddler, 
catching sight of Marty, reined in his horses 
and pulled off his hat. 

‘**Come, see my new ribbons, Miss Hines,” 
he called, ‘Finest lot ever brought into 
Hardacre.” 

Marty started up with a pleased face. She 
liked to hear herself addressed as ‘‘ Miss 
Hines,” and then she blushed because her 
feet were bare. She hadn't minded Jess— 
he himself was barefooted—but this dapper 
young man, with his tailor-made clothes and 
shiny patent-leather shoes, made her feel like 
getiing behind a beach-plum bush. 

‘Maybe, though,” he went on, in a high 
nasal voice, ‘‘ you'd ruther wait till you git 
home. I’m goin’ your way, an’ if you'll jump 
in, I'll be pleased to take you along.” 

This was too enticing an invitation to be 
refused, and Jess, coming back, was just in 
time to see the wagon going up the road be- 
tween the sand hills, with Marty seated be- 
side the driver. 

For a moment the young fisherman gazed 
after them with his heart thumping, and then 
finding that Marty had forgotten her clams, 
he shouldered the basket, and took it to the 
boat. 

“T ain't goin’ to let Jim Harley cheat ol’ 
man Hines out of his chowder,” he said, sav- 
agely, and snatching up the oars, he began 
rowing as if on a wager. 

But the wagon reached the house ahead of 
him, and when he carried in the clams, there 
was Marty so absorbed in a flowered pink 
calico that the peddler was displaying that 
she couldn't even take time to thank him. 

‘* You'll become it firs’ rate,” the man was 
saying, holding the goods so close to the girl's 
face that his hand brushed her cheek. And 
Jess set down the basket and went away, 
with his heart thumping harder than ever. 

A few weeks later the peddler came again. 
Jess, who chanced to be fishing in the cove 
that day, caught sight of him as he turned 
into the ‘long shore road, and just then one 
of the horses stumbled and went down on 
his knees. The driver was off his box in an 
instant, and a rain of blows and curses fol 
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lowed. Jess set his teeth together, he so longed to shake 
the fellow. But there was a pull at the line, and by the 
time he had taken off the bass that had swallowed the 
hook, Harley, having succeeded in getting the horse up, 
had driven on. 

**Man that "Il thrash a dumb critter like that ain't fit to 
have any women folks to lord it over,” soliloquized Jess, 
as he rebaited his hook. Jess had had no women folks of 
his own since his mother died, but his grandfather, half 
blind and entirely deaf, lived with him, and no woman 
could have given the old man tenderer care. 

There was another tug at the line, and before the fish 
could be uphooked the wagon had disappeared behind 
the dunes. Jess set his teeth together again. 

‘“*Gone up there to show off some more of his toggery.” 
he muttered, with half a mind to haul in his lines and go 
home. But the fish were biting now, and Jess was a born 
fisherman; even the desire to keep an eye on his rival was 
not strong enough to induce him to turn his back on a 
school of bass and porgies that had just fairly begun to 
take hold. 

Soon after that the setting in of winter brought to an 
end, for the time, the peddler's visits; and before spring, 
Jess, with no one to put him to a disadvantage, had won 
from Marty a promise of marriage. No day had been 
named for the wedding; there was no need of being in a 
hurry, Marty said; but when in February the old grand- 
father died, Jess, in his loneliness, begged her not to delay 
it any longer. Marty, however, was still disposed to take 
her time. She had set her heart on having some wedding 
finery, and as the village storekeeper was out of every- 
thing in the way of lace and ribbons, she insisted that she 
must wait until Jim Harley came from town with a fresh 
assortment. 

** Won't have to wait long,” said Dan Carson, the store 
keeper. ‘‘ He lowed he'd be here by the time the frost 
was out o’ the ground?” 

And the alewives, sure prophets of spring, had scarcely 
begun to run in Cat Brier brook, when the peddler made 
his appearance. 

And now Marty was in her element. Her father, having 
done unusually well with his clamming and eeling that 
winter, had given her ten dollars to spend as she pleased; 
and it is surprising what a quantity of dry-goods can be 
bought for ten dollars when one is not fastidious as to 
quality. She had a two-dollar bill besides, that she had 
earned picking beach-plums, and with this she paid for 
the cutting and makiug of the wedding gown. A dollar 
and a half was the usual price in Hardacre, but when it 


FOR SUMMER AFTERNOONS —{See Pace 651.) 





was for a wedd 
to charge un extra fifty cents. It was the 
same pink prfit that the peddler had tried to 
persuade her to buy in the fall, and there 
was no question as to its becominguess, for 
the shade just matched the color of het 
cheeks. She bad a full-dress rehearsal all by 
| If in her little attic room, the night be 
fore the day appointed for the wedding and 
the effs wis »enchapntin that she could 
not resist ruoning down to show herself to 
th folks Jess, who had dropped iv a 
moment before, devoured her with his eyes; 
it the idler too was there—baving pre 
ed on l’ man Hines,” who was always 
ready to do a kindness, to keep him for the 
night, pleading that his horses were too 
jaded to go any further 
Jess was r before daylight the next 
morning, for he wanted to draw his seine 
and etl fish out of the way ing val sea 
s A fellow didn’t want to be bothering 
vith such things on his wedding - day, he 
said to himself, as he plodded through the 
fo His wedding-day!” he repeated soft 
ly th the feeling that it was a holy day 
While he was busy with his nets he saw 
he peddler driving by. He wondered that 
he had not waited for the wedding; but he 
t sorry; bis room was better than his 
company 
Before the sun was fairly afield he had his 
fish in the car, and finding that he had plenty 
of time, he went half a mile out of his way, 
through a bit of timber, to search for May 
flowers, There were only a few sprigs out, 
and he gathered them as « arefully as if they 
had been orange - blossoms. ‘here were 
enough at least to make Marty a little bou 
quet hey made him think of Marty, they 
were such a pretty blending of white and 
pink 
It was too early, he knew, for Marty to be 
up, but as he came opposite the house he 
saw Mrs. [lines in the yard milking, and he 
stopped at the bars aud said good-morning, 


and asked if Marty was pretty well 


ng the dressmaker felt free | the open he saw the peddler's horses plun- 


| liked her pretty face, just as he liked a pretty 
| ribbon 


| him regret that he had been so hasty. 
| ribbon had lost its prettiness, and he had no 
| longer any desire to possess it. 


Oh, she’s all right, I guess,” said her | 
mother, cheerfully but seein’ it was her | 
las’ day home, I thouglt I'd let her sleep as 
long as she wanted to 

Well, when she wakes up, you jus’ give 
her these for me, will you?” And Jess bash 


fully presented the little bunch of arbutus. 


Mrs. Hines, who had risen from the milk 
ing stool, took the flowers and lifted them to 
her nose 

| declare, them’s sweet!" she commented 

Marty ‘ll be mightily pleased with 'em.” 

Jess had on his old tarpauling hat and 
his woollen blouse; but his face was aglow 
vith happin andl standing there, tall and 
rugged, with the wind tossing back the curl- 


ing brown locks from his forehead, he had 


the look of a young sea king. Mrs. Hines, 
who had no son of her own, regarded him 
with motherly admiration 
I'm glad it’s you, Jess, stid o’ — some 
other folks,” she said ‘Hle was off this 
mornin’ ‘fore anybody was stirrin’, an’ I ain’t 
sorry he's gon I don’ know as he's dad, 
but well youre worth ten of him, Jess, if 
I do say it, an’ I hope Marty ’ll make you a | 
good wife 
lhank y’, Mother Hines; I'll risk that,’ 

Jess answered, contidently 

He had left his breakfast on the stove, and 
ns he poured the coffee he told himself that 
ifter that there would be somebody sitting 
at the other side of the table to pour it for 
him; and then he tried to imagine how it 
would seem to hear her saying, “‘ Have an 
other cup, Jess Perhaps she would say 
* deary Some wives did. And the happy 
fellow felt a lump rising k his throat and 
his eyes growing foggy again 

He had cleared the table and was doing 
his best to make the bare little room look 
homelike when Marty's father burst in. The 
old man's face was white and drawn; he was 


without a hat, and the wind had whipped 


the long gray hair into a tangled mat across | 


his forehead 

Ain't Marty here?” he gasped. “She 
ain't in her room, an’ we thought maybe 
she'd run over to sce you ‘bout something.” 

No, she ain't here, daddy,” said the 
young man; “‘ but ‘tain’t likely she’s fur off 
i don't see anything to be scart about.” But 
scarcely had he spoken when he began to 
quake with fear, Why had Jim Harley 
siarted off so early that morning, skulking 
away like a thief in the gray dawn? And 
he remembered now that the curtains were 


so closely drawn that nothing could be seen 
but the driver's hands 

hey had no horses, and it was three miles 
to Hardacre. But Jess was a good walker, 
and as soon as he had convinced himself that 
Marty was now he re in the neighborhood, he 
went striding to the village 

But no one in Hardacre had seen the ped 
dier. ‘‘ He must have turned off onto the 
Hull Harbor road,” said Ben Jessup, the 
blacksmith,‘* an’ prob'ly he's half-way there 
by this time, so @ it’s some o' his dry-goods 
you're after, I guess you'll have to pat’onize 
the store.” 


Jess, waiting to make no explanation, 
faced about as if starting for home; but as 
soon as he was out of the village he hired a 


horse and wagon at a farm-house and set out 
for Hull Harbor, four miles away 

It seemed a hopeless chase, for Harley had 
three hours the start of him; but his horse 


was a good traveller, fresh from the stall, 
and Jess did not spare him. 

A part of the way the road lay through 
a stretch of scrub oaks, and as he came into 


ging toward him, apparently without a driv- 
er. There was a wild clatter of hoofs and 
wheels, and he bad barely time to turn out 
when the wagon crashed into the trunk of a 
tree. At the same instant he heard a fren- 
zied shriek, and amid the general wreckage 
a woman was hurled to the ground. 

God help us! It's Marty!” he cried. 
And going down on his knees beside her, he 
entreated her to speak to him. 

But Marty was as incapable of speech as 
the stone on which her head had struck; not 
even the throb of a pulse could be detected; 
and Jess, having lifted her into the wagon 
and pulled off his blouse to serve as a pil- 
low, drove slowly back, feeling that his 
wedding had been turned into a Seseonl 

But in the course of the day the girl re- 
covered consciousness, and managed, in 
broken sentences, to give an account of the 
accident. They bad driven to Hull Harbor, 
to the minister's house, and she was holding 
the horses while Harley went in to ask the 
minister to marry them, when, from no ap- 
parent cause, the animals became frightened 
and broke into a run. 

Thank God for that!” cried Jess, with a 
vague idea that perhaps it was the angel of 
the Lord that spurred them to flight. But 


Marty had lapsed into unconsciousness 
again 
The morning after the accident Harley, 


who had been obliged to remain in the vil 
lage while his wagon was undergoing re- 
pairs, mustered courage to call at the door, 
having first made sure that Jess was out on 
the cove. Marty had been taken into her 
mother’s room—a little lean-to that opened 
out of the keeping-room—and Mrs. Hines, 
in answer to his inquiries as to the extent of 
Marty’s injuries, told him grimly to come 
judge for himself 

He had really liked Marty—at least he had 





and he had already said that he 
hoped that as soon as she was well Mrs. 
Hines would consent to her marrying him 
But one look at that poor marred face made 
The 


Without a 
word he hurried away, and Hardacre knew 
him no more. 

But during all the weary weeks that en- 
sued, Jess haunted the house day and night, 
barely taking time to draw his seine, and 
sparing himself no steps that could lighten 
the cares of the old father and mother. And 
at last Marty, with the help of a crutch, was 
able to stand on her feet again. There was 
no looking-glass in her mother’s room, and 
hobbled at once to the little mirror that 
hung between the windows in the keeping 
room, But what she saw made her draw 
back with a cry of horror, for about her fore- 
head and temples all the hair—the soft, pale 
hair whose fluffy rings had been her pride— | 
had been cut away, leaving a hideous scar 
exposed, while down the side of her face ran | 
a vivid zigzag seam 

She turned away with a moan. How was 
she to go on living with a mark like that al 
ways before her to remind her of her folly? | 
And her crutch! The doctor had said that 





she 


she would have to use it all her life. And 
before her mother, who had gone to the 
kitchen, missed her, she had made her way 
to the road. In her frenzy the cove seemed 
the quickest and surest way of escape from 
the life she dreaded. But just outside the 
gate Jess barred the way. 

Let me go,” she cried, for Jess had fold 
ed her, crutch and all, in his strong arms, | 
and was looking down, with his heart in his 


eyes, at the searred face. 
Oh, Jess, forgive me, an’ let me die in 
peace,” she pleaded. ‘Truly, until that 


night that 1 come down in the pink dress, I 





hadn't thought o’ givin’ you up, but he prom- 


ised me such an easy time—jus’ to go ridin’ 


roun’ the country with him all the summer, 
and in winter I was to live in town and have 
all the pretty things I wanted. I was a foul 
to listen to him, an’ I know I'm rightly pun 
ished, but it’s more’n Ican bear. Nobody ’Il 
ever want to look at me again, an’ I've got 
nothin’ left to live for.” | 

Jess laid his cheek against the drooping | 
head 

You've got your father and mother, | 

Maity,” he said, slowly; ‘‘ an’ you've got me. 
I'm yours the same as ever, an’ what do you 
s'pose I cure for the scars so long 's I’ve got | 
you? Only tell me that you love me, an’ I'll | 
be thankful all my life that it was let to 
happen, I’m that selfish.” 

Marty could make no further protest, it 
was such rest to feel those strong arms round | 





| her 





* I've loved you always,” she said, broken- 
ly. “An’ oh, Jess—I know I don’t deserve 
it—but a true heart is worth all the finery in 
the world. I've found that out.” 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 


|. is an adage that we generally re- 

peat jestingly which yet contains a grain 
of very sound wisdom. “We say, laughing- 
ly, ‘It is the unexpected that always hap- 
pens”; but if we would think of the things 
over which we worry and fret as the ‘‘ may 
be's” that perhaps will come to us, and ap- 
ply our wise adage to them, we would cease 
to worry. For how seldom has the expected 
sorrow come to any of us! It has nearly al- 





ways been the blow for which we did not 
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look that came. When we have all day 
watched the cloud on the horizon with dread 
forebodings of the storm which would come 
from it, the wind has changed and the cloud 
has blown away from us, or else melted into 
thin vapor and not come near us at all. How 
foolish, then, to waste what might be happy 
hours in looking for this or that trouble 
which may never come, or, if it does arrive, 
will perhaps, after all, prove, to be a blessing! 
No trouble was ever lessened by going to 
meet it half-way; and if we are sometime to 
have it to bear, let us not weary our souls 
and weaken our wills by dreading it before- 
hand. 


A STEAMER BAG. 


STEAMER bag is a useful state-room 
4% adjunct to the traveller abroad, and 
under the aame of ‘‘compactus” it is not 


without honor at home, hung unostenta- 
tiously on the inver side of a closet door. 
The sizé can be proportioned to the space it 
is to fill, but twenty-two inches by twenty- 














eight or thirty is the most useful size. As 
the contents make it a weighty affair, the 
material must be substantial. For travellin 
red or blue denim bound with white braid is 
popular, or it can be white or écru duck; 
while for iome use, striped ticking has also 
its admirers. It is to be hung up on three 
stout nails with braid loops. There are thir- 
teen pockets. One large square pocket oc- 
cupies the entire back, and is intended for 
soiled clothes. On the front there are eleven 
pockets, of various shapes and sizes, with the 
large opening behind them forming another. 
The top is crowned with a small round pin- 
cushion. 


Apvice TO Motners.—Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxvup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the _—, allays all pain, 
c 7e= i. colic, and is the best remed y for diarrhaa. 
—{Adi 


GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
In 1856 Gail Borden introduced condensed milk, and 
from small beginning an enormous industry has re- 
sulted. The product of tens of thousands of cows is 


required to supply the demand for this superior infant 
food. No other equals it.—{ Adv.) 
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Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycle, a 


Its running qualities 
are pe . 

Our Chain Wheels. 

Columbias, Hartfords, 

and other Models at 

low prices. 


Catalogue Free. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Important 
Announcement! 


FEDER’s PomPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 


having now been on the market two years, 
its supereminent merits have been estab- 
lished by the test of time; now, therefore, 
we guarantee the durability of the article 
as follows: 


WE WILL MAIL A NEW SKIRT 
LENGTH of Feder’s Pom- 
padour to any person who, 
having used it, does not find 
that it OUTWEARS THE SKIRT. 
Claims under 
this guarantee 
should be forwarded through 
the dealer from whom the 
goods were bought. Dealers 
throughout the country have 
been notified of this guarantee. The 
genuine goods have the name FEDER’S 
stamped on every yard, and are wound 
on spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


Established 1847. 98-100 Bleecker va, New York 
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auaiiisoms Hair: 


I suffered for years * 
with a humiliating growth * 
of hair on my face, and tried ¢ 
many remedies without suc e 
cess; but | ultimately dis 
covered the true secret for 
permanent removal of hair, 
and for six years have been 
applying my treatment to 
others, thereby rendering i 
happiness to, aad gainin ‘ 

thanks of, thousands o 






es. 

I assert, and will prove 
to you, that my depilatory s 
treatment will destroy the ¢ 
follicle and otherwise per- 
manently remove the 

hair forever. No trace is 
left on the skin after using, and the treatment can 
be applied privately by yourself in your own 
cham —_ 

If you are troubled, write te me for further infor 
mation, and I will convince you of all I< m. I will give 

rompt personal and strictly « oe Fake atiention to your 
etter. Being a woman, 1 know of the delicacy of such a 
pat as this, and act accordingly. Address, enclosing two 


HELEN, MARKO,166 Fifth Av. NEW YORK ( city. | 


_* rae E and FORM can be 
ealty | by my treatment; IM- 
PROV EMENT will begin the 
e day, and after a short time 

you will delight a * and your fame 
friends by acquiring a charmingly 
transparent, clean, pure, vel- 
vety skin, lustrous eyes, andj 
(if needed) development of the 





















cheeks, neck, etc. | give my 

sonal attention to you by mail, guar 
anteeing success; distance makes 
no difference. Address 
tially, for particulars, which I 
sen seal in plain envelope, 
Mme. HUNTLEY, P.O. Box 3082 G, 

New York, N. ¥. 


PROF. |. HUBERT’S | 


ALVINA CREA 


Removes nal reckon sn benbure, Pimples ver 


her imperfections. vot covering b at remor- 
ms all an Father and permanen ing the com- 
plexion to bey a ness. S35 Pu Mer 


macys WNA. tC ioHT Sitte: = SOAP | PIO Prof.t. 
Dress Goods 


a“ . oa 
Private, Guarantees Good Wear. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE 
Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of 
anthors, will be sent by mail tu any address on receipt 
| of ten cents. 
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Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & 
Healy, is now offering the entire piano stock 
of Lyon, Potter & Co. (who retire from bus- 
iness) at a Closing-Out Sule. 
chance to get a good piano very reasonable. 
Hundreds of Steinway pianos and other high- 
class instruments. 
prices. 
© hic ago, for list. 
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NEARSILK 
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leather isn’t always comfortable. 
leather isn’t always er proof. 


isn't alwayscheap. Vici +": 


Theecw faing. fe pear peda pm pe A All imitations lack seding all other leathers, V vie ol Kea ie the 
Zed eee ters Lighter tana and arpope, ( UReremarkable qual- |) ale So nisi eta 

f 8 
E of genuine has a tag to ities of g enuine the only leather t oh onan h car: com fort, 
the stamped “ Nearsilk.” NEARSILK, strong enough for any kind of wear. 
Trademark The black of these | and are apt to ruin 














~ MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING 


“New Manhattan” 


5-yard piece, 16 cents. 


“The National” 


5-yard piece, 10 cents. 


Can be had in all colors and black, 
also on our patented reels of 36 yards. 





The Greatest of Piano Sales. 






Here is a MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CASTLE BRAID Co. 


1S &I7 MERCER ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Some at almost nominal 
Write to-day to Lyon & Healy, 











makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (all colors). The 
genuine never varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it. 
Genuine Vici Kid is made only 
by R. H. 





ict Kid. Vici 
Leather Dressing makes 
all shoes = better and 

} wear bette: 

| Ask your + dealer for it. 
A book about buying, 

mw A and caring for 

shoes mailed free. 

| ROBERT KR. 

| FOERDERER, 

Philade!phia. 





world par excellence. 

Every bottle bears the 
label ‘* Johann Maria Farina, dem 
Julichs-Platz.’’ Imitations may /ook identical, 











SAisEstin 6 Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. bo 


wat 
| leather isn’ ‘talwayebest. Low Fealwags re 
7 always re- 
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but cannot bear the word ‘ ‘ gegenuber.” | 
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By Popular Women Authors 


MARY E. WILKINS 


Silence, and Other Stories. I\lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 
Jerome, A Poor Man. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna 


mental, $1 50. 
Madelon. A Novel. 
Pembroke. A Novel. 
Jane Field. A Novel. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


Illustrated. 


Jimty, and Others. Stories. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna 

mental, $1 25. 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 

Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 

The Front Yard, and Other Italian Stories. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 

Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

Horace Chase. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Anne. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

East Angels. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


For the Major. 

Castle Nowhere. 
$1 co. 

Rodman the Keeper. 
$1 oo. 


Jupiter Lights. 


A Novelette. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Lake Country Sketches. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Southern Sketches. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


OCTAVE THANET 


The Missionary Sheriff. Being Incidents in the Life of a Plain Man 
Who Tried to Do His Duty. Illustrated. 
mental, $1 25 


VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON-DAVIS 


A Romance of Summer Seas. 
The Veiled Doctor. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


ss M. E. W. SHERWOOD 
An Epistle to Posterity. Being Rambling 

Years of My Life. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘Top, $2 50. 


ELIZABETH B. CUSTER 


Tenting on the Plains; 
lustrated. 


or, General Custer in Kansas and Texas. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. (New dition.) 
Following the Guidon. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth. $1 50. 
Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General Custer. 
traitand Map. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
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With Por- 







Post 8vo, Cloth, Otna--| 


Recollections of Many | 


(———— -— —- = ~ 


mms 


| REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


Frances Waldeaux. A Novel. 
mental, $1 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
25- 


Doctor Warrick’s Daughters. 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


A Novel. Illustrated. 


BELL 


With a Photogravure 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


LILIAN 

From a Girl’s Point of View. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

The Under Side of Things. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2s 


25. 
The Love Affairs of an Old Maid. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


A Little Sister to the Wilderness. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, 
mental, $1 25. (ew Edition.) 


RUTH McENERY STUART 
Moriah’s Mourning, and Other Ha!f-Hour Sketches. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 







ask where the novelist lived, for fear that I might be 
arrested and sent to Devil'#itand with Captain Drey- 
fus, or forced to languish for a year or two at Chateaa 
d’ if, near Marseilles, amtil the government could get a 
chance formally to ingnire why I wished to know the 
abiding-place af@) Zola. There war added to this 
also some, apprehension that even if I escaped the 
gendarmes the people themselves might rise up and 
string me to a latp-post as a suitable answer to so 
trehtonable a question 

To tell the trath, I did not go about my business 
with my oenal verve and aplomb. Had I represented 
only myself, I should not have hesitated to expo-e 
Myself to any or to all danger. Intrasted as 1 was, 
however, with a commission of great importance to 
those whom I serve at home, it was my daty te pin 
ceed cautiously and save my life. d titerefore went at 
the matter diplomatically. For @fty centimes I in- 
duced a small flower-girl, whom I éeneeuntered in 
fromt of the Café de la Paix, t» inquire of the head 
waiter of that extablishment where ML Zola could be 
met. The tragedy that ensued waé terrible, What 
be¢ame of the child Ido not know, bat when, three 
hours later, the troope cleared the eqaare in front of 
the café, the dead and wounded amfounted to between 
two handred and, fifty and three hundred, and the 
china, tables, and Interior decoratiqns of the café were 
strewn down the Avenue de 'Opérwas far as the Rue 
de |'Echelle, and along the boulevard te the Madels 
rhe opera-house itself was not appreciably damaged, 
althongh I am told that pieces of steak and chops 











ind canned peare have since been found elinginy te 


e third-story windows of ite aplendid fxeade, 

My next effort was even more cautions. I bonght a 
plain sheet of note-paper, and addressed 1f 
mouslyto the editor of La Patrie, asking for the de- 

ed informations The next morning La Patrie an- 
—_ ced that.ifT would send my name and address to 
ts hth: the commanication would be answered. euit- 
ably My caution was still great, however, and the 
name and address I gave were those a Wanchis<euse 
who ran a pretty littl shop on Rue Rivoli, That 
hight the poor weman was exiled from France, and 





‘} Vive la Witherup !” cried the h 
ohmervuation as a complimeut, 
uniter the chin and again apologizing, with a sweeping 
bow to my newly acquired mother, 

“ Well, mamma,” said I, tarning to 
side, “perhaps you can shed.some light on this 
Who are you?” 
“Softly if yon value your life,” came the answer, when itclashes occa like Emile ” 


* Mon Dootl”’ said I. 


SwOh, I only said well, well, we 
ve adopted this dixguise ? 
“ Betnuxe I have resolved to live long enongh to get me to be rid of me. But they will see. I will force 
“Icannot tell you them to imprison me yet.” 

how grateful Lam for your timely aid. If they had “If you are so anxious to visit America, why don’t 
caught me they would have thrown me down into the you?" I snegested. “There is no duty én the ki 
midst of the claque.” 

: , Titin 
*T have come to Paris 
T will escort 


Into the Aémdemy,” he explained. 





nae 


were-being cut up into souve 
© Poor old matinee,” said I, 























by a mob of ten 





the bleck in which she transacted business demvolished 


i i T was about to give up, but chance favored me. The 
next evening, while seated ipaty box at the opera, 








the door wae snddenly epetied, and a heavy but rather 


CONSULTING “LA PATI sudsome-eyed brunette of I should say fifty years of 
we burst in upon me 

Mon Dieu I” m I turned. ‘Save me! 

To visit a series of foreign celebfitics pt home with Tell them I am chaperon, your mother, your 

out including Emjig#> la fn the list wonld he very like eister—anythir me! You will never fe- 

refusing to lines of amiet in Bacon's gret it.” 

immortal tragédy of that name urthermore, to cal She had hardly uttered these words when a sharp 

npon the justly famous novelist presupposes a visit to rap came upon the “ Entrez,” L cried. Que 

( « a delightfel thing, even for a lady voulez-yous, me. ’” Tadledy with aime perity, 

alin lence it wa that on leaving Woking, a five husears entered swords clanking omi- 
mrming little giimpee into the home | of nously 

i a wuecript-manufacturing Company, I de- “ Your name 7" said one, who appeared to be their 
akea run across the Channel and look up the leader 

7 f the Our The diversion had abont it ‘Anne Warrington Withernp, if you refer to 

if adventure which made it pleasintly exeiting me,’ said I, drawing myself up proudly. “ If you refer 

yore affer my agrival at Paris I did not dare to this lady,” I added, ** & Mrs. Watkins Wilbur 




















“SAVE ME, SHE CRIKMD, 


A WORD TO SPAIN 


Teddy Roosevelt rhymes with Noose felt 
General Miles rhymes with Smiles, 
(eneral Shafter rhymes with Langht 
Auml our Navy rhymes with Gravy. 

And the group rhymes with Sonp. 
rherefore, Spain, don't be vain 

Stop the scrap. Verbum Sap. / 

People tricked, Navy licked, 

Weyler echeming, Carlos dreaming, 
Manco trusted, surely busted, 


What's the coud shedding bla? 
What's the ave? Call a truce! 
Kulers groping, People moping 
Stop the war Save your gore, 
- } ) owr eupremacy ie o'er 
And it's true at day, Old Spain, 
Y You'l| never win it back again 
—_ > 
Cum } Welk Caapker, did you name your new baby George Dewey fT" 
Cawne ‘dota 
Come, © mm te me that wae your lntention 
CawKeen a 
Cowes. * why Widw t you?’ 
Cawner We by ded, upon second thoughts, te mame her Elizabeth 
.~ & a 





“Lknow what Kétps Jpamma © long,” «aid little Franees, by wawof 
explaining her mother} continued absence to a caller 

* What l« it, dear?" 

“She auld she'd be back soon.” 


——_—_———_— 


Framer Honk. “ Your nephew thag, went, to college has kinder gut 
cured of his retirin’ disposition, ‘ain't 2” 
tm cated of all diapesition to 
, un theother hand, he be a gel 
ea! wore retirin’, a» you might eall it, le the mornin’ than ever bed. ire 
n fact, he usually stays retired till about ten o'clock.” 





Pauwen Guavevek ‘* Waal, he 
retive at a reasonable hour at wight, be 
a 








: 





> 
“1 wonder If thie war ramor is true?” said Jinks. 
“What ie iT’ a«eked Hicks 
* Why, they say Santiago fell because the American troops emoked the 
Spaniards oat with Conuecticat cigara,” Jinks replied. 





ae ae 

“ This fe the parlor, ch 1" tentatively remarked the real-estate agent, 
whe was looking over the home, 

* Yes,” replied old man Kidder; “ bat I wenally call it the court-room 

I've got seven daughters, you know,” 

— 

Mas MoLonnzery (ooking up from her newepaper). “ Oi do be radin’ 

thot at costs 81800 a day to run a battleship.” 


MoLeupanry. “ Wall, av that’s #0, of am afeared av of hod dhe runnin’ 


av « battle-ship ut wed hov to walk afther dhe firet tin minutes.” 
-— 

“T'm afraid, Maode,” said Mrs, Skillington, “ that you are laze. There 
is the sewing-machine apetairs, but you never nse it, and pul your father 
to needless expense in having your chithes made outside.” 

“it is wot laziness at all, mother,” the young lady replied. ‘1 don't 
nee the sewtng-machine heeanse Iam afraid the working of the pedals 
will give me the bieyele face, and then papa wonld have to senpport me 
all my life.” 





Fiontpas Native 
got a half-grown alligatoh.” 
mp Promma Native 


Witherup, my—ah—my 
step-mether We are 
Americans, and I am a 
lady journalist,” 

Fortunately my re 
marks were made in 
Prench, and my French 
was of the kind which 
was convincing prowl 
that I came from Weet- 
chester County 

A great change came 
over the intraders 

“Pardon, mademsi- 
selle,” snid the leader 
with an apolegetic bow 
to myself. ‘We have 
made the grand fawxs 
pas, We have entered 
the wrong, bux.” 

“Amd way 1 know 
the canse of your tn- 
warranted intrusiqu,” I 
demanded, “ without 
referring the question 
to the State Department 
at heme ?” 








Ve sought we 
sought an enemy to 
France, mademoi 


selle,” said jhey. “We 
thonght he entered 


“Poharbor only the 
friends of France,” 
said I 


A PROGNOSTICATION., 


~w literatare ? 


novelist, passionately 
I was only writing it 


Witherap, of Westchester Cit 


this man's story wat greater avd deeper in ite tragic roome, while he wert back, I presume, to his mob- 
significance than any | could conceive. Wherefore ridden home. 


* Va-as; 


over @ thousand 


w 

members of the National Guard were 
*Marseiliaise’ on the 
Three thourand were 
dancing that shocking dance the can- 
back yard, and four regi- 
lupteers were lowking, 
to eat in ¢he kitches 
i by one hundred: ani, 
pétrMegses to do their cook: 
furniture was { 
out of the second-story wh 


“Thu cab ys 


find comfort in the thought that you. 
have done a noble action.” 

“It Was a pretty good scheme,” 
“A million pounds 
sterling paid to your best advertising 
mediums couldu't have brought in a 
quarter the same amount of fame or 
then, you see, it 
places me on a par with Hago, who 
That's really what I 

Miss Witherup. Hngo 
poveur, however, and if he 
hadn't had the luck to be born before 


* said I, iuterrupting, for I 
liked Hugo. * And 
where do you wish to go 7” 


he replied, dra- 


“To America, It is the 
only country in the-world where real- 
artificial. You are a 
simple, unaffected, outspoken people, 
hate without hanging, can 
marrying, can fight 


I love you.” 


rather marmoma !" said I, 
somewhat indignantly, for as a mar- 
ried man Zola had no right to make 
iration like that, even if he is 


“Not you as you,” he hastened to 
as ah American I 
Ah, who is your best publisher, 


I shall not tell you what I teld Zol 


M. Zola,” said L, placing great em 
interested you iu 


o” 


“Vous? Bien, bien, bien !” sir,” I added, * they have quashe 
: » English,” he whispered. “Then I can you need not go to jail.” 


aud taking him by the hand. 

weeyou athome. Itwasmy me. If I go asa private citizen, well, 1 pay my own 
ou thither.” way.” 

“Non, non!" he cried. “ Never again. I am mach “Oh,” said L “I see.” 


more at home bere, my dear lady, mach more. Pray And then, as the opera was over, we departed. Zola 
Why, when I left Wome by 


‘an passage, perhaps you 





paper taking the I wrotetothe War Department and acensed it of con- 
afd then chacking me  cealing the truth from France iwthe mere interests of 


| Olicy, of di “7. J made them tremble. J made 
,they withdrew. the —_ have struck a blow at the republic 
the lady at my from which it will net seon recover. And to-day 
Dreyfas pales beside the significance of Zola. I believe 
in free institutions, but Heavet help a free institution 

“Witherap! Do be cautions,” Faw in again. “ Yet, 

your sefitence, and 


“No,” said he, gloomily. “I need not. Why? Be- 


i,” Lexplained. “And cause jail is safer than home. That ds why they did 


it. They dare not exile me. They hape by quashing 


nd of 
thing we do not wish to manufacture ourselves,” 
“ Ah,” said he; “if I was exiled, they would send 

































SEEKING ZOLA 


a, but they may saw me to my carriage, and just as I entered it he sald f 
“ Excuse me, Mies Withernp, but what paper de you 


phasis on the M, write for? 


Dreyfus — ha- I told him 
“ It is a splendid journal!” he cried. “IT take it 


“ Both,” he replied; “they are the same. Litera- every day, and especially enjoy its Sunday edition, In 
ture that is not humanity is Het Mterature. Homan. fact, it is the only American newspaper I read. Tell 
ity that does not provi.te literary pedple with opper- your editor thie, and here is my photograph and my 

is pot broad bornanity, but special and selfish, autograph, and a page of my manuscript for repro- 
erefore is not h&manity at all.” fon 


duct Ld 
“ Did Dreyfus write to you 7” I asked Ye took all of these things out of his basque as he 


> Nor} tohim. Ihave notimeto spoke, 


“Then how did it all come about 7” I demanded 
“ He was attracting too much attention !” cried the receipt of my favorite dish, together with a recommen- 


* He was living tragedy whilet dation of & nerve tonic that I use. With this will go 
People said his story was greater 


” 





“They say that thah rich gent fam the Nawth has 


an’ bimeby they'll say that a full- 
rrown alligatuh has got that.thah rich gent fum the Nawth.” 


“1 will seudl you to-morrow,” he added, “an ori- 
ginal sketch in binck and white of my house, with the 


a complete set of my works with a few pres® notices 
of the same, and the prices they bring on all book- 


* sald I, anxiously, for it seemed tome stands. Geood-by. God bless you!” he concluded, 
people in the next box were listening. 
said he. “ Yes, I, Mra. Watkins Wilber an only son. Adien! 

1. S. A., wae told that 


huskily. “I shall mixes my step-danghter as 1 would 


fe parted, and 1 returned, much affected. to my 


PROVEN. 


One thing will be shown fully clear 
Before this long Spanish war ceas 8: 

‘Tis harder to kuock Spain to Pence 
Than to knock the old daffer to picces 





A DIFFICULT PROCESS. 
George. “ Wuat’s tae rrovete Miss Tow eon ?” 
Miss T. © Way, Um vRvinG vo rukkap THIS worm, axo I CAN’? FIND THE EYE,” 








